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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.-C. 2.’ 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

{ ENERAL ALLENBY’S offensive in Palestine will go down to 

J history as one of the most brilliant and successful operations 
of modern warfare. We may express its effect in terms of Biblical 
geography by saying that, starting from the borders of Judaza, he 
overran Samaria and Southern Galilee in four days. The Seventh 
and Eighth Turkish Armies, over sixty thousand strong, whom he 
attacked late on Wednesday week, had ceased to exist as a military 
force by last Sunday evening. The Fourth Turkish Army, east of 
the Jordan, was in full retreat northward towards Damascus by 
Monday, with our men hard on its heels and the Hedjaz Arabs 
worrying its flanks. This complete victory over the best troops 
that Turkey had left to her, stiffened by numerous Germans, who 
held a strongly fortified line and were well supplied with artillery 
and machine-guns, was a very great feat of arms. No praise could 
be too high for the General who planned it, for the British, New 
Zealand, South African, Indian, and French infantry who forced 
the Turkish entrenchments, or for the British, Australian, Indian, 
and French cavalry who with superb gallantry and endurance pene- 
trated far to the rear of the Turkish armies and cut off their 
retreat, , 


General Allenby began on the Wednesday night by attacking 
the Turkish left, strongly posted in the wild hills round Shiloh, west 
of the Jordan. Our infantry made slow but steady progress, and 
gained command of all but one of the roads leading from the Turkish 
headquarters at Shechem (Nablus) to the Jordan crossing at Jisr ed 
Damieh. At dawn on Thursday week General Allenby delivered his 
main attack on the Turkish right, on the fifteen-mile stretch from 
Rafat, on Mount Ephraim, across the Plain of Sharon to the sea at 
Arsuf, The Turks resisted stubbornly in successive lines of fortified 
works, but nothing could stop our astonishing infantry, with the 
French in the post of honour on our right. In three hours they had 
broken through and opened a road for the cavalry. Within twelve 
hours some Indian battalions had marched forward twenty-two 
miles and seized Tul Keram Junction, to the north-west of Shechem, 
while the Australian Light Horse, in front of them, cut the railway 
further east at Anebta, in the Turkish rear. The infantry, having 
shattered the Turkish right, then turned and, marching due east 
upon Shechem, rolled up the Turkish centre. 


Meanwhile the cavalry, pushing through the gap near the sea 
where Cceur de Lion’s Western knights defeated Saladin in Septem- 
ber, 1191, rode hard for the north, accompanied by armoured cars. 
By midday they had forced their way through the retreating Turks 
to Liktera, nineteen miles from their starting-point. Here they 
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separated. One body, riding northward past the fort of Carmel 
and then bearing north-east across the Haifa Railway, made direct 
for Nazareth. At sunrise on Friday week they climbed the hill on 
which the town stands, surrounded the place, and captured it after 
a few hours’ sharp fighting. General Liman von Sanders, the 
German-Turkish Commander-in-Chief, had fled the night before. 
The main cavalry force struck north-eastward from Liktera through 
the pass to Megiddo, on the Plain of Esdraelon. Emerging from 
the pass on Friday morning, the Indian Lancers in advance had 
the rare pleasure of charging a Turkish battalion, whose numerous 
machine-guns did not save it from instant destruction. Then the 
cavalry rode on to the railway and captured the vital junction of 
the Haifa and Gaza lines at Afuleh, with all its garrison and rolling- 
stock. Still unsatisfied, the horsemen continued their course 
eastward along the railway to Beisan, in the Jordan Valley, and 
the neighbouring ford, and thence detached a force to occupy 
Jisr el Mujamia, further north, where the railway to Damascus 
crosses the Jordan. This detachment rode seventy miles in the 
two days to fulfil its task of closing the last outlet from Southern 
Galilee for the beaten Turk. 





On the Friday night the Turkish armies were thus in a hopeless 
position. Our infantry, pivoting on theirleft, advanced last Saturday 
north-eastward through the rugged Samaritan hills towards Samaria 
and Shechem, driving the Turks before them, under incessant fire 
from our airmen, towards our cavalry, who were now moving down 
from the north. The Turkish left clung obstinately to the hills above 
the Jordan, in the vain hope of covering a retreat across the river 
at Jisred Damieh. But few Turks escaped by this route, and early 
last Sunday the New Zealanders occupied the crossing and shut the 
last door upon the enemy. The two Turkish armies were caught in a 
trap. It only remained to collect the prisoners, forty thousand 
of whom had been counted by Tuesday, and the enormous booty of 
guns and transport. Haifa, the only good port in Palestine, and 
Acre were occupied on Monday. Northern Galilee, remote from 
railways, cannot be held by the Turks. General Allenby has thus 
freed the Holy Land by his wonderful victory. 


Invaluable aid was given us once more by the Arab forces of 
the King of the Hedjaz, which swooped upon Deraa, in the desert 
east of the Lake of Galilee, and destroyed the railways radiating 
from that junction to Damascus, Palestine, and Medina. Further 
south these Arabs attacked and captured Maan, the chief Turkish 
port on the Medina Railway. It is piquant to learn from the Echo 
de Paris that the organizer of this desert cavalry, which has inflicted 
heavy losses on the Turks for many months past, is a young English 
archaeologist of the British Museum staff, Colonel] Lawrence. Some- 
how, whenever Great Britain needs a man to perform a diflicult 
and delicate task Sf this kind among strange peoples, the man 
appears, The scholar turned guerrilla leader does not surprise us 
in the least. Colonel Lawrence, according to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, was the officer who arranged the exchange of wounded 
after the fall of Kut, when he went blindfolded into the Turkish 
lines. It is also said that the Turks, well aware of his feats of 
organization among the Afabs, had put a price upon his head, 


General Allenby sent troops across the Jordan on Sunday. They 
occupied Es Salt in Gilead on Monday, and next day were approach- 
ing Amman, the chief Turkish base on the Hedjaz Railway east of 
the Dead Sea. The Arabs had cut the line north of Amman, and 
were also advancing up the railway from the south. The Turkish 
Fourth Army between Deraa and Amman was thus threatened 
from the west and south, and its only line of retreat through the 
desert to Damascus was by a railway which had been cut in several 
places. The Turkish troops south of Maan, at Medina, and in the 
distant provinces of Yemen and Asyr are now completely isolated 
and cannot escape. Medina, the last of the Moslem Holy Cities in 
Turkish hands, will soon be restored to Arab rule. 


We must not forget, in considering the prospects opened to us by 
this victory, that the further north we go the more Allies we shall 
find on the way. Deraa is the station for the Hauran, inhabited 
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by our old friends the Druses, some of whom have doubtless fought 
under Colonel Lawrence, and all of whom would welcome the 
Allies. When we get to Damascus we shall be certain of a cordial 
reception from the Syrians, whose abominable ill-treatment at the 
hands of the Turk was a prime cause of the Hedjaz revolt. At 
Beyrout, again, and in the Lebanon we shall come upon more 
Druses, and also the Maronites, the Arabic-speaking Christians who 
for many centuries have enjoyed the friendly protection of France. 
All Syria, indeed, will regard the Allies not as enemies but as de- 
liverers, and no one knows this better than the Turks themselves. 
We shall not speculate on the immediate future. But, as we have 
said elsewhere, we hope that proper caution will be exercised. No 
success in Syria could compensate us for a weakening of our 
Western forces. 





The news from Macedonia is equally remarkable. If the Serbians 
were fighting in an historic country like Palestine, instead of in an 
unknown wilderness of hills which the map-makers have neglected, 
we should all realize that theirsuccessful thrust against the Bulgarian 
centre last week was a most astonishing and heroic achievement- 
The Bulgarians thought their hill-positions between Monastir and 
Lake Doiran impregnable, and most military critics agreed with 
them. But the Serbian forlorn hope, gallantly supported by the 
French, stormed these frowning hills, higher than Ben Nevis, and 
then pushed on, day after day, driving the Bulgarians and Germans 
before them from one ridge or peak to another till on Saturday last 
they reached the plain where the Cerna, flowing east, joins the 
Vardar. The Serbians and French had thus advanced forty-one 
miles in a weck over the worst possible country, despite all that a 
strong and desperate enemy could do to stop them. They had 
reached the strategic position of Kavadar, which General Sarrail 
with his little French army tried to hold in the autumn of 1915. 
Then they cut the railway lines supplying the Bulgarian right and 
left wings near Monastir and at Doiran. 


On the preceding Wednesday General Franchet d’Esperey had 
ordered General Milne’s divisions and the Greeks to deliver a holding 
attack on the Bulgarian left in the seemingly inaccessible hills 
east and west of Lake Doiran. A hard day’s fighting gave us the 
enemy’s outer line. Last Saturday the Italian divisions outside 
Monastir delivered an equally vigorous blow at the Bulgarian right, 
and by Sunday had taken the key position of Bobiste, west of the 
Cerna. The pressure had now become irresistible. On Sunday the 
Bulgarians and Germans were in full retreat on their whole ninety- 
five-mile front from Monastir to Doiran, and the Allies took up the 
pursuit. The Serbians and French in the centre had now thrust a 
great wedge into the enemy forces and strove to drive it home. 
They crossed the Vardar to the right, thus compelling the Bulgarians | 
from Doiran to retire north-eastward through Strumnitza. On 
their left they made for the Prilep-Veles road through the Babuna 
Pass. Prilep was occupied on Tuesday. If Veles and Ishtip are 
taken quickly, the Bulgarian right wing will have a weary and 
circuitous march before it can rejoin the rest of the army. All the 
Allied contingents seem to have fought superbly, but the Serbians, 
nerved by patriotism and righteous anger at their oppressors, have 
shown a superhuman courage in the battle of the hills. We need 
not fear for the future of such a gallant people. 


Oa the Western Front there has been very heavy fighting all the 
week in front of the Hindenburg Line from the west of Cambrai 
to the west of St. Quentin. The British and French troops, in a 
series of local attacks, have occupied ono after another of the 
fortified villages and farms which form the outworks of the Hinden- 
burg defences. But the enomy has offered a strenuous resistance, 
and has delivered incessant counter-attacks of great violence, 
regardless of the cost in lives. He has failed almost every time to 
regain ground, even for a moment, but his counter-attacks continue, 
as if he feared to let us approach a step nearer to the famous line 
which his statesmen describe as impregnable. The Allies could 
desire nothing better than that the Germans should spend themselves 
vainly in trying to thrust us back. 


Moouvres, on the Bapaume-Cambrai road, was retaken by us on 
Thursday week, two days after it had been lost to the enemy. 
When the attackers entered the place, they were astonished to find 
® corporal and six mon of the 1/5th Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry still defending their post, which for forty-eight hours had 
been in the midst of the enemy. The Seven Men of Mceuvres 
deserve as much as the Seven against Thebes to have their names 
recorded. We only know that they are Glasgow Territorials. 


Our troops have gained ground chiefly east of Epéhy towards 


Australian sector east of Hargicourt, and immediately to the north. 
west of Hargicourt, where a successful attack on a four-mile front 
on Tuesday brought our men within two miles of St. Quentin ang 
almost in our old lines of March last. A thousand prisoners wer 
taken in this affair. The French, who had taken one village after 
another south-west and south of St. Quontin, and had by Sunday 
last occupied several miles of the bank of the Oise north of La Fére, 
co-operated in Tuesday's offensive and stormed Francilly and 
Dallon, only a mile short of their positions of last year. Further 
north, beyond the Scarpe, there has been sharp fighting east of 
Gavrelle, on the Arras-Douai road. Last Saturday and Sunday 
our men gained ground, and repulsed a serious counter-attack on 
Monday. Throughout the weck the enemy has continued his 
efforts to push back General Mangin from the western end of the 
heights of the Aisne, but the French are immovable. As we write 
on Thursday we learn that the French have opened a new 
offensive in Champagne, in co-operation with the American Army 
further east. 


The small British force under General Dunsterville which went 
to Baku at the end of July at the request of the new anti- Bolshevik 
Administration had to abandon the town on September 14th and 
return across the Caspian Sea to Enzeli, in Northern Persia. The 
local Armenian volunteers declined to fight, and the Russian volun- 
teers were few in numbers. The whole burden of resistance to the 
large Turkish force besieging the town fell on our little force, which 
was only intended to form a trained nucleus for the Baku army. 
General Dunsterville, after several sharp encounters with the 
Turks, wisely evacuated the town. 


The Admiralty has announced that 176,401 tons of British 
shipping and 151,275 tons of Allied and neutral shipping were lost 
from all causes in August. The British losses were the lowest yet 
reported, save in June, since the enemy submarine campaign began, 
but, unhappily, they were larger by 51,726 tons than our output 
of new shipping. The American shipbuilders are doing splenditily, 
but at this most critical moment the Clyde shipbuilders have chosen 
to strike for a minimum wage of £5 a week, which is far less than 
most of them can and do earn. The tonnage of the steamers 
entering and clearing from British ports during the month was 
larger than ever. It must be added that the Allied and neutral 
losses were the heaviest for any month of this year, except March. 


President Wilson has invited the Allies and all the neutrals 
to join him in a solemn protest against the Bolshovik Terror in 
Russia, so as “‘ to impress upon the perpetrators of these crimea 
the aversion with which civilization regards their present wanton 
acts.” We should hope that even the most timid and German- 
ridden neutrals will have courage enough to unite in denouncing 


| M. Lenin and M. Trotsky and their fellow-criminals, at whose 


orders “ every night scores of Russian citizens are recklessly put to 
death, and irresponsible bands are venting their brutal passions iu 
the daily massacre of untold innocents.”” The Germans are watching 
the slaughter of Russians by Russians with ill-concealed delight ; 
but outside the enemy countries there must,as the President says, 
be universal “abhorrence of such barbarism.” 


We read in the Nation of last week the following comment on 
President Wilson’s magnificent promptness and decisiveness in 
answering the Austrian proposal of a non-binding effort in secret 
diplomacy: ‘Mr. Wilson will not have vindicated democracy. 
He will merely have impoverished it. The Allies will not have saved 
the smail nations. They will have ruined them.” We have often 
had occasion to point out that President Wilson's idealistic and 
Lincoln-like determination to see the war fought to a decision was 
being grossly misrepresented in this country by people who desired 
to claim him as their leader in opinions which he has never professed. 
“You ask me,” said Lincoln, “ how long this war must still go on. 
It will go on until our task shall have been acoomplished, until our 
just cause shall have triumphed.” So, in effect, says President 
Wilson. Although the words of the Nation and its allies are very 
unflattering to President Wilson, it is all to the good that it and 
they should at length have discovered the truth. 


The French Government published last week the documents 
relating to the Franco-Russian Alliance, to show that it was from 
first to last a purely defensive Treaty. The Military Convention 
signed in December, 1893, opened with the statement that ‘ France 
and Russia, being animated by an equal desire ¢6 preserve peace, 
and having no other object than to provide against the necessities 
of a defensive war provoked by an attack of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance on one or other of the two,” had agreed that, if Germany 
attacked France or Russia, the other party would employ all her 





Vendhuille, on the Cambrai-St. Quentin Canal, further south in the 


forces to fight Germany. France and Russia agreed not to conclude 
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a separate peace. The Convention was to last as long as the Triple 
Alliance, and thus presumably came to an end in May, 1915, when 
italy declared war on Austria, her former ally. France, it is clear, 
never regarded the Russian Alliance as a means of recovering 
Alsace-Lorraine by an unprovoked offensive against Germany. 


The Italian Government's important declaration in favour of the 
Southern Slavs was published in the Times of Friday week. Italy, 
it runs, “regards the movement of the Southern Slav peoples for 
the conquest of their independence and for their constitution into 
a free State as corresponding to the principles for which the Entente 
js fighting, and also to the aims of a just and lasting peace.” Italy’s 
Allies can heartily agree with this statement, which signifies the 
end of all those racial misunderstandings between Italians and 
Slavs that Austria encouraged in her own interests. The promi- 
nence given in an Italian official bulletin this week to the bravery of 
a Southern Slav detachment defending an Italian mountain post 
against an Austrian attack shows that the reconciliation is already 
yielding good results. Italy and her future neighbour, the Southern 
Slav State, will be natural allies against the German and the 


Magyar. 

The German Chancellor, addressing the Reichstag Committee on 
Tuesday, admitted that ‘ deep discontent had seized hold of wide 
circles of the population.” If it was influenced by the Western 
reverses, “it far exceeds justifiable limits”; “‘ the situation is 
grave, but we have no reason to be faint-hearted,” for ‘‘ the enemy’s 
pertinacious attempts to break through will fail.’ Count von 
Hertling went on to repeat the old lie that Germany invaded 
Belgium in ‘ self-defence,” though she “ transgressed the written 
law,” and that “ in all further fighting it was solely a question of our 
defence.” German statesmen must surely be tired of muttering this 
false and stupid formula—a stale “chestnut” to which both 
Germans and their enemies pay no attention :— 

‘Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to bear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire?” 
Count von Hertling’s shrewish speech will assuredly bring cold 
comfort to his doleful countrymen. 





Admiral von Hintze, the German Foreign Secretary, outlined 
Germany's Eastern policy in the Reichstag on Tuesday. He said 
that the border States had implored German help and would be 
recognized as independent ; but Herr von Payer, who followed him 
in the debate, declared that Germany would mould the future of 
these States in her own interests. The Admiral said that Poland 
should be free and independent, but that she must observe all the 
German decrees lately issued and subject herself to the Economic 
Treaties which Germany would impose. The German idea of 
“independence ”’ is conditional and limited, as the Belgians know. 
Admiral von Hintze showed some concern at the Allied intervention 
in Russia, and declared that Germany would not interfere with the 
Bolsheviks “‘ as long as it was possible’ to adhere to the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. In a significant passage he said that Germany, 
having promised the Bolsheviks not to let “‘ a third Power ” advance 
against Baku, was trying to preserve Baku “ for Russia, for us, and 
our allics.” That is to say, the Turks will have to leave Baku. 
Germany is jealous of their success in the Caucasus. The relations 
between the Turks and the Germans have been strained for a long 
time, and Admiral von Hintze’s threat, coming on top of the 
Palestine disaster, will not smooth matters. 





The first public announcement of Germany's reply to Spain's 
proposal to use interned German ships to replace Spanish ships 
illegally sunk was made by Admiral von Hintze on Tuesday. 
Germany has refused to give ship for ship, as Spain required. For 
each ship sunk outside the “ barred zone” she will surrender an 
interned ship for the duration of the war; for ships sunk in the 
“barred zone ” she will give nothing. Germany has again proposed 
to issue safe-conducts for Spanish ships, and Admiral von Hintze 
suggested that Spain was inclined to agree. But France has already 
warned Spain that ships provided with enemy safe-conducts will 
be seized. It remains to be seen whether Spain will continue to 
submit to German “ frightfulness,” as slightly modified by the 
German reply. 


The country has been faced this week with a wholly inexcusable 
®-rike of engine-drivers and firemen on several of the railways. 
Last week the Government arranged for a handsome increase of 
their wages to more than twice the peace standard, and for a further 
inerease if the price of food continued to rise. The Union leaders, 
with the approval of the branch delegates, accepted the settlement, 





On Monday, however, many of the drivers and firemen in South 
Wales ceased work, on the ground that they had asked for another 
ten shillings a week and were only awarded five shillings. The 
strike spread on Tuesday over the Great Western system and to 
the South-Western and North London Railways. The War Cabinet 
declined to reopen negotiations with the men, and announced that 
the military and naval authorities would assist the railway staffs 
to maintain the traffic, which is of course essential to the conduct 
of the war. Troops were sent to South Wales and to East London. 
The Courts forbade the Unions to give strike pay to their members. 
The strike leaders were warned that any interference with the 
transport of war material is a criminal offence. Faced by a 
resolute Government and a unanimously hostile public, the South 
Wales strikers on Wednesday accepted the advice of their Union 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and decided to return to their work. 
We discuss this disgraceful episode elsewhere. 





It has been officially announced that the period for voluntary 
recruiting in Ireland has been extended from October lst to October 
15th. It is added that “ should voluntary recruiting fail ”—as it 
almost certainly will, as only a small proportion of the required 
fifty thousand men have so far been obtained—** the preliminary 
steps to enforce Conscription cannot be taken before Parliament 
meets on October 15th. As the Times has pointed out, however, the 
necessary Order in Council to apply Conscription must be on the 
table of the House of Commons for fourteen days. The extension 
of the period of voluntary recruiting to October 15th therefore 
means an extension until November Ist. We are getting on, 
Perhaps we shall yet reach the situation we imagined last week when 
we suggested that the intention of the Government was to con- 
tinue the period of voluntary recruiting “till the cessation of 
hostilities.” 

An Trish correspondent writes to us that a Roman Catholic 
priest in the South of Ireland announced lately that he had enroll 
“ five hundred men of military age who had sworn not to enlist an 
tight for England.” The priest added that such an oath was being 
generally taken throughout the South and West. Another curious 
Roman Catholic movement in Ireland is said to be that of “ pilgrim- 
ages for prayer against the men who enlist.” We have heard of 
nothing like this since we first read in A Tale of Two Cities of Mr. 
Cruncher’s objections to being ‘‘ prayed against.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Cruncher when in bed observed his wife upon 
her knees in a corner of the room and threw a boot at her. “* What 
do you mean by flopping yourself down and praying agin me?” 
exclaims Mr. Cruncher. Mrs. Cruncher accordingly explains that 
she is praying for him. ‘‘ Whether or no,” retorts Mr. Cruncher, 
“*T won’t be prayed agin, I tell you. I can’t afford it... . If you 
must go flopping yourself down, flop in favour of your husband and 
child and not in opposition to ’em.” 





Herr Erzberger, the Clerical Deputy whom the German Govern- 
ment employ as a kite-flier, has been good enough to work out and 
publish a draft Constitution for a League of Nations, which shall 
come into existence when “ Germany, Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and Russia” have proclaimed their adherence. The 
members are to agree to gradual disarmament and to arbitration in 
disputes. Herr Erzberger’s real object is ‘amusingly revealed in 
the elaborate provisions for economic equality and the “ freedom 
of the seas” in the familiar German sense. For the first ten years, 
“each State’s surplus of raw materials will be divided between the 
other Federal States” according to the standard of their imports 
in 1913 and the special needs of individual States arising out of 
the war. In plain English, Herr Erzberger wants Germany to 
recover the position that she had before the war, and expects the 
Allies to abandon the power which they derive from their command 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. We are not so simple as he thinks 
us. We have first of all to find a repentant Germany whose word 
can be trusted. 





Stonehenge has been given to the nation by Mr. C. H. E. Chubb 
of Salisbury, who bought it for £6,600 in 1915, at the sale of the 
Amesbury Abbey estate. Mr. Chubb’s generous action satisties at 
last the general desire that our most famous prehistoric monument 
should be in public keeping. After the war, we trust, the unsightly 
fence which a former owner erected in order to charge gate-money 
from visitors will be removed. Stonehenge, a national heritage, 
should be free to all, and it should stand unfettered by modern 
trivialities as Turner saw it, when he drew that inspired vision of 
the stones at sunrise in his famous “ Liber Studiorum”’ plate. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EASTERN SUCCESSES. 


glorious news from Palestine and Macedonia has 

exceeded all expectations. The annihilating victory of 
Sir Edmund Allenby in Palestine, and the rapid advance of 
the Allies against the apparently demoralized Bulgarian 
Army, will help very powerfully towards weakening the unity 
and breaking the heart of our enemies. Though it would 
be impossible to praise too highly these splendid achievements, 
it is necessary to judge them in their proper relation to the 
strategy of the whole war, and upon this subject there seems 
to be a good deal of confusion in the public mind. People 
are apt to ask: “ Are not these successes, which promise, 
if not to put Turkey and Bulgaria immediately out of the war, 
at all events to reduce them to impotence as allies of Germany, 
a complete justification of the strategical doctrine which is 
known as Easternism? Those who continually urge us to 
shut our eyes to every part of the world except the front in 
Flanders and France, and possibly the Italian front, seem to 
have overlooked the possibility that the collapse of Bulgaria 
and Turkey, which was really always worth aiming at defi- 
nitely, may have tremendous political results in Germany. 
Those political results, which must mean a weakening resolu- 
tion in Germany, will be indistinguishable from military 
results.” Such arguments, plausible though they may seem 
at first sight, show a complete misunderstanding of what is 
really meant by Westernism. There is always deceit in 

eneralizations, and no reasonable believer in Westernism 
Eee ever excluded from his vision the valuable results which 
might flow from what we may call inevitable operations 
outside Europe. The word “inevitable” gives us the right 
clue to the problem, for, so far as any dispersion of our efforts 
is valuable, that dispersion must be confined to the discharge 
of military obligations and not to a kind of wanton knight- 
errantry. The vast majority of our most capable soldiers are 
Westerners for the simple reason that they know that no war 
can be ended until the enemy is crushed. In other words, 
it is useless to send forces to march over vast vacant spaces, 
to paint the map red where they man long lines of communica- 
tion, and then to pretend that they have won huge victories. 
The Germans themselves have proved that they are under no 
illusions on this subject. In spite of having brought the whole 
of Russia to her knees ana opened up routes to the shores of 
the Pacific in the Far East, the Germans knew that they 
could not call the war won unless they disposed of the British, 
French, and American Armies. They had to meet those 
Armies where they were—that is to say, in France and in 
Flanders. 

Now to apply more closely to the problem before us the 
word “ inevitable.” No one will need to be told that when 
the fate of the whole British Empire is at issue Egypt, lying 
as it does on the shortest sea route to the East, is an inevitable 
country for military operations. Palestine is inevitable in 
one sense but not in another. It is generally agreed that the 
principal defences of Egypt lie not in Egypt itself but on 
the other side of the Suez Canal as far east as El-Arish. But 
when once El-Arish had been reached there was no doubt 
so:nething to be said for striking a blow at Turkish prestige 
in Palestine, since prestige counts for so much in the Kast. 
It was all a question of the number of troops that might be 
necessary. If a few troops could do the job, or rather if it 
could be done by troops that could not in any case be employed 
in Europe, then a Palestine operation was defensible. To 
the degree in which it materially weakened our power of defence 
in Europe it was not defensible. Of course native troops 
require to be stiffened, and to a large extent managed, by 
British soldiers, and no Westerner would be so pedantic as 
to refuse the British officers and men necessary to perform 
these essential services if the proposed operation held out a 
considerable prospect of success. Then again, in the case 
of Salonika, there were arguments, half political and half 
military, for establishing an Allied force at Salonika which 
were extremely difficult to answer. If the Allies had not gone 
there, the Germans would have reached the sea at that point, 
and would have established a large and very effective base 
for submarines. Moreover, the Allies would not have had 
any local standing for applying their long and anxious but 
ultimately successful diplomatic pressure upon Greece. The 
treachery of King Constantine would have held full sway. 
Whether the Allied force at Salonika was for a long time of a 
wasteful nature in its magnitude, when there was not much 
hope of effective military operations, is a matter upon which 





discussion would be useless, for the numbers engaged cannot 
be mentioned. We are concerned for the moment only with 
the principle of going to Salonika, and it will be seen that yo 
Westerner could ~ne, dt the decision of the Allies out of hang. 

Other operations have by no means come under the o'aggi. 
fication of “ inevitable.” The Dardanelles campaign was not 
inevitable, and by the dissipation of our strength we ray 
risks in Europe which will never be fully 5 ow till the 
history of the war is examined in the light of complets 
information. At the present moment there are other side. 
shows which occupy the attention of the nation and deserye 
careful watching. It is one thing to send comparativel\ 
small forces to Russia as rallying-point; for those Russians 
who earnestly wish to redeem their fortunes. It is quite 
another matter to divert to Russia large numbers of men, 
who of course would have to be supplied by a correspondingly 
large number of ships, which unfortunately we have not got 
to spare, when all the time those troops ought to be on the 
Western Front, where the great decision of the war will be 
reached, and those ships ought to be bringing Americay 
troops and food and all the material of war across the Atlantic. 
We 9 that the adventures in Murmansk and at Archangel 
are being conducted with the closest circumspection. | 
military help of a formidable nature is to be supplied to 
Russia, it must of course come from the Japanese. The 
employment of Japanese troops means no weakening of the 
Western Front. 

The recent unhappy adventure at Baku is a suflicient prooi 
that the Government are capable of rushing in where they 
ought most devoutly to fear totread. In August the nation 
was astonished to learn that a British force had been sent 
to the great oil city of Baku, on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sea. It was announced that our troops had gone in answer 
to an appeal for help from the Provisional Government at 
Baku. The theory wa; that some seven thousand Armenians 
and about three thousand Russians at Baku would co-operate 
with the British force. So the British force, without the 
remotest hope of being able to satisfy the proper military 
stipulation that lines a communication should be kept open, 
reached Baku, and shut itself up there with no lines of com- 
munication at all. The British Government have blamed 
the Armenians of Baku for not helping our troops, and have 
accused them of treachery. But surely this is just the kind 
of treachery, if treachery it can be called, which carefu! 
managers ought to have foreseen and reckoned upon. The 
truth was that the Armenian town-dwellers of Baku were 
not fighting men, and they were in the dispiriting possession 
of the knowledge that their countrymen across the border 
had already come to terms with the Turks. In an attack 
upon the Turks the British force had to do all the fighting 
with what gallantry we can well imagine. The Roya! 
Warwicks set themselves to cover the Armenian retreat, and 
we fear that they lost heavily. On September 14th, after an 
exhausting fight lasting sixteen hours, the British and Russians 
evacuated Baku, and apparently escaped in Russian vessels. 
To have escaped at all was a remarkable military performance. 
It was not one which the small British force should ever have 
been required to carry out. 

Now, in the light of the orinciples we have stated, we cali 
say that the glory of Sir Edmund Allenby’s great victory 
in Palestine is that it has been achieved without any further 
draft upon our Western resources. It will be remembered 
that during the crisis of the spring some British divisions 
were recalled from Palestine to France. We now know that 
the place of these divisions was taken by Indian troops. 
That was the right way to manage the situation, and so 
long as Sir Edmund Allenby can go on winning victories 
without depleting our strength in the theatre where the 
great decision must be won or lost, one can only say: ** More 
power to his elbow!” Military history has shown over 
and over again that there may be great danger in unexpected 
victories in secondary theatres of the war when a successful 
General is led on, in a state of exaltation, to commit himsel! 
more and more deeply. At length he reaches a point where 
he must either abandon ground gained, with a consequent 
loss of prestige, or demand reinforcements if he is to hold 
on. Sir Edmund Allenby is so skilful a soldier that he may 
be completely trusted never to run into this danger. He 
is the very best type of cavalry leader, extraordinarily cautious 
during the period of preparation, and as quick as a flash ol 
lightning when he moves. It is certain that the danger ot 
weakening our striking strength in the West will never be 
accepted A him; but frankly we cannot feel quite so sure 


of the Government at home, who from time to time have shown 
a disconcerting enthusiasm for brilliant short-cuts rathe! 
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than for dogged plodding in the particular field of action where 
alone decisive victories are won. 

The victories in Macedonia are as gratifying as those in 
Palestine, and for the same reasons. The spear-head of our 
advance is formed by the Serbians, and these amazing fighting 
men have just won more laurels than they ever gained before, 
though in the Bulgarian War they were by common consent 
the bravest and most skilful soldiers among all the armies 
engaged. Among the steep and complicated hills of Macedonia 
they are fighting in a country they understand as well 
as goats understand mountains. Any one who has ever 
accompanied a Serbian during a day’s walk in the hills, 
and has marvelled at the physical energy he maintains upon, 
say, pieces of hard bread and a few » og will understand 
that fighting in Macedonia is the Serbian game much more 
than the British. So long as successes can come on those 
terms, may they continue, even into the heart of Bulgaria ! 
The present enmity between the Bulgars and the Turks 
will become a wild and ferocious hostility, and nothing but 
good can come of it for the Allies, 

The principal thing the nation ought to remember in enjoying 
the glorious news which comes daily from the East is that, 
however much these victories may help us—and, as we have 
said, we think they will help greatly—we shall never win the 
war without a crushing pte in the West. The most 
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brilliant success in the East will not shorten the war as muchas 
weakness in the West will prolong it. We cannot be certain 
of winning a decision without maintaining the full strength 
of our Army in France and Flanders. Even when the calls 
upon our man-power were less than they are now, that is to 
say in the winter of 1917-1918, the strength of our divisions 
was reduced on the average by about a quarter. This is a | 
process which cannot possibly be allowed to continue if we | 
are to finish the war,as every self-respecting Power must 
earnestly wish to do, with a powerful Army still on the field 
of victory. 

THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 

LTHOUGH the Government did the only right thing | 
ve in refusing to parley further with the railway strikers, 
it would be flattery to say that they did a meritorious thing ; 
for if they had not done what they did they would have had 
to go out of the business of government altogether. It is 
the fashion to apply the word “ crisis” to many of our war- 
time troubles, but the railway strike was unquestionably 
a crisis, and we hope and believe that the Government have 
learnt their lesson for the future. Nothing succeeds like 
governing. In rejecting the terms—not merely just but 
generous terms—which had been accepted by the Executives 
of their Unions, the men put themselves irremediably in the 
wrong. 

In every strike, however wicked it may be, there are 
probably motives at work which are not in themselves wicked, 
or which are at all events intelligible. Let us see what argu- 
ments were at work in the minds of the railway strikers. In 
doing so we shall see that the Government can by no means 
be freed from blame. Anyone who has had a conversation 
with a locomotive-driver must have discovered that the | 
chief impression made on such a man by the war is that | 
there is a vast amount of money flying about and that he 
has not been getting his share of it. He will tell you that he 
is a highly skilled man who has served a long and careful 
ee. and that as a result he does not earn a quarter 
of the wages which are being earned by thousands of “ dilu- 
tees’ in munition factories, and that in some cases he and 
his like do not earn even as much as is being earned by young 
women who have taken on temporary jobs. When the engine- 
driver goes on to talk about “ profiteering” he is of course, 
80 far as his own case is concerned, sadly astray, for whatever 
“ profiteering ’ there may be in other industries, there is cer- 
tainly none in the railway world. The railways have been taken 
over and are being run by the Government, and the rises in 
wages have already wiped out of existence the profits from 
which railway companies before the war used to pay dividends 
to their ordinary shareholders. When therefore the railway- 
men demand further rises they are trying to take money 
not out of the pockets of “‘ profiteers,” but out of the pocket 
of the nation. The motives of the railwaymen had been re- 
acted upon and stimulated in the past by almost every move 
of the Government. It had become notorious that just 
gtievances presented by constitutional means were indeed 
acknowledged with wonderful politeness, but were put aside 
for an indefinite period of consideration. In fine, nothing 
happened. But when the redress of grievances was violently 
demanded by means of a strike, the Government always gave 











| same extreme penalty were required of the man who 
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ra and the matter was settled within a few hours. Tho 
feeling that this was so was particularly strong in South 
Wales, because there was a abot incident there some 
three years ago, when Mr. Lloyd George went down and 
without authority from the Cabinet, so far as we have ever 
been able to learn, accepted the proposals of the strikers 
bodily. 

And this brings us to the essential problem of the cause 
and cure of war-time strikes, which is much more moral than 
economic. No member of the Government in any public 
utterance which we can call to mind has properly emphasized 
the fact that the waging of war means self-sacrifice not only 
for the soldier but for the man who stays at home and serves 
the soldier. President Wilson cannot be accused of being 
backward in preaching democracy. Whenever he speaks 
of the issues of this war the word “ democracy ” is on his lips. 
Yet in his attitude towards Labour he has shown himself a 
much sterner, or,as we should prefer to say, a much juster, 
man than any of our British statesmen. He has laid down 
the doctrine that the man who is allowed to stay at home 
is only an exempted soldier. Such a man is not to be regarded 
as enjoying a position of privilege which he may turn to his 
own advantage to fill his pockets, but as being withheld from 
the fighting-line merely because his peculiar accomplishments 
enable him to serve his country better by staying at hcmo. 
President Wilson tells him that if he does not exercise his 
accomplishments to the utmost of his ability, or if he abuses 
his exemption by making any kind of trouble at home, he 
will have proved that he is no longer serving his country better 
by being exempted. He must instantly put on khaki and 
go to the front. In more than one instance, it is true, our 
Government have told working men that if they do not do 
their duty at home they will be required to join up, but the 
whole theory of self-sacrificing service has never been preached 
here as a duty in the manner in which President Wilson has 
preached it. 

Of course the process of which we are now reaping 
the bitter harvest went on long before the war. The 
present writer has listened to many political speeches—Liberal 
speakers were every bit as much to blame as those of any 
other Party, though they may not acknowledge it—and was 
disgusted at the almost universal omission to preach the 
duties as well as the favours of citizenship. The voter, accord- 
ing to what he was told, had only to return this or that type 
of politicians to power in order to find the refreshing fruits of 
wealth and pleasure poured into his lap. If ever the fact had 
been brought home to exempted men that they are in reality 
soldiers who by the nature of their work happen to serve 
at home, there could be no shrinking from the logic of hardship. 
It makes one’s blood boil to think that people should calmly 
accept as natural the unequal conditions under which some 
poor boy at the front may be shot for going to sleep at his post 
when he is exhausted, hungry, and nerve-shattered, while a boy 
of similar age in some factory at home may escape any sort of 
condemnation when he goes on strike, and proclaims at the 
street corners that he is being outrageously treated because of a 
refusal to add to his already good wages or by a threat of what 
he calls industrial conscription. If the logic of the situation 
were really perceived, it could not of course seem vee if the 

ails in his 
duty at home just as it is required of the man who fails at the 
front. The crime of the man who holds up essential military 
work at home is every bit as great as that of a shirker in the 
trenches. If lives are lost at the front because ammunition or 
reinforcements do not arrive, the men who lose their lives are 
murdered. And the murderers are the men at home. Of 
course we know that a country cannot be governed in terms 
of strict logic. Absolutely logical government is almost 
always a failure. But we do say that the time has come for 
the ahaa to insist upon what democracy and justice 
alike require of the workers here. It is an extraordinary 
irony, but it is also a very inspiring one, that the workers as a 
class, who have done by far the most to show that they recog- 
nize the duty of self-sacrifice and of keeping quiet, are the class 
who were most scurvily treated before the war—the merchant 
seamen. Whenever the Government have governed they have 
been rewarded with success. Let them preach the true 
doctrine, the doctrine of what democracy really means. They 
will have the heart and the conscience of every decent person 
on their side. They should let it be known that in future war 
workers who refuse to abide by a settlement accepted by their 
Unions will instantly be called up without further warning, 
and that the ringleaders will be lowid. as the ringleadeis 
of the Clyde were deported with excellent results earlier in 
the war. 











OIL IN ENGLAND. 
Fo nearly half-a-century a small but appreciable quantity 
of petroleum oil has been produced from shale in 
Scotland, but hitherto no petroleum has been produced in 


England. It is therefore a matter of special interest to learn 
that efforts are now being made by Lord Cowdray in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Munitions to investigate possible 
English sources of supply. The importance of petroleum to 
the British Empire can hardly be exaggerated, but unfortu- 
nately, as is pointed out in the Report of the Dominions Royal 
Commission, the “ known supplies within the Empire compare 
unfavourably with those at the disposal of several foreign 
Powers.” In some cases, too, it must regretfully be recorded 
that hopeful sources of supply have proved less satisfactory 
on investigation than had been anticipated. With regard 
to Canada the Report of the Dominions Royal Commission 
states: “The flow of the oil wells which have been sunk 
throughout the Dominion has almost without exeeption 
shown such a marked falling off in recent years that unless 
new fields are found it seems as if the industry were doomed 
to extinction at a comparatively early date.” Such a verdict 
as this is very disheartening. Happily the Report goes on 
to add that prospectors are at work in Canada in every likely 
area, and that “ the probability of a great yield in the North- 
West renders a survey of this territory a matter of capital 
importance.”” There are also large areas of bituminous shale, 
especially in New Brunswick, * and numerous distillation tests 
have been made both in laboratories and on a commercial 
scale with most satisfactory results.” In addition, the 
Report records the presence of petroleum in New Zealand, 
while for a long time past considerable supplies have been 
obtained from Trinidad. 

Indeed, if we may judge from the Statistical Abstract for 
the British Dominions and Possessions, Trinidad was before 
the war the only portion of the Empire producing a surplus 
of petroleum. The exports from this island were 13,000,000 
gallons in 1913, as compared with less than 8,000,000 gallons 
in 1911, and with no export at all in 1909. Thus, judging 
by pre-war figures, the petroleum industry of Trinidad appears 
to be rapidly progressive. On the other hand, the pre-war 


figures for Canada, as our quotations from the Dominions | 


Roval Commission Report suggest, tell a very different tale. 
Between 1899 and 1913 the production of petroleum in Canada 
fell from 28,000,000 gallons to 8,000,000. Meanwhile the 
importation of petroleum into Canada rose from something 
over 9,000,000 gallons to 232,000,000. India is a considerable 
producer of petroleum, but down to 1913 she consumed the 
whole of her large production—in that year 277,000,000 
gallons—and in addition imported 69,000,009 gallons. 

These figures are sufficient to indicate the almost complete 
dependence of the Empire upon foreign sources of supply 
for petroleum, yet the need for petroleum is an ever-increasing 
one. Petroleum has already largely taken the place of coal as 
fuel for the Royal Navy. It is easier to handle; it occupies 
less space; and it creates no smoke. It was specially in 
view of the Navy's requirements that Mr. Churchill, when 
First Lord of the Admiralty, acquired for the British Navy 
an interest in the Persian oilfields, and it was mainly to 
protect that source of supply that military operations were 
begun in the Persian Gulf at the very outbreak of the war. 
Whatever may be the political destiny of Mesopotamia after the 
war, we may assume that the British Navy will retain some 
power of control over the Persian oilfields and their outlet to the 
sea. There are, unfortunately, no published figures showing 
how far these oilfields will go towards supplying the wants 
of the Navy. We may, however, assume that practically 
the whole commercial demand for petroleum will have to 
be supplied from outside the Empire, unless new sources of 
supply can be discovered and developed. Taking the United 
Kingdom alone, we find that our importations of petroleum 
rose from 254,000,000 gallons in 1901 to 488,000,000 in 
1915. Of the latter total 466,000,000 gallons came from 
foreign countries and 22,000,000 from British Possessions. 

These facts are quoted in order to emphasize the importance 
of the operations now in progress in the Midlands. If by 
any means we could discover in England an appreciable 
source of supply of petroleum, it would undoubtedly ease 
the economic difficulties which we might otherwise have 
to encounter if we were completely dependent on foreign 
countries. According to articles published in the Daily 
Chronicle and in the Westminster Gazette, the prospects of 
obtaining at any rate some supply from the Midlands are 
fairly hopeful. To quote the Daily Chronicle :— 

“In 1911 s boring et Kelheam, in the county of Nottingham, 
proved beyond doubt that true, normal petrolewn im crude liquid 
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form existed in England, the boring having struck petroleum at 
a depth of 2,440 feet contained in a petroliferous band of coarst 
sandstone many feet in thickness accompanied by salt and hog 
water in the contiguous strats, a3 usually occurs in other oilfields,” 


The article goes on to say that the analysis of this oil showed 
that it was very suitable for Naval requirements. The article 
further lays stress on the official delays which have occurred 
in the development, or rather in the investigation, of this 
possible source of supply. Even when the official delays 
had been overcome, and the Ministry of Munitions had decided 
to co-operate with Lord Cowdray in investigating this English 
petroleum field, a political difficulty supervened. 

Another interesting point on the scientific side is brought 
out by the Westminster Gazette—namely, that for a long 
time petroleum was assumed to be a product of some natural 
distillation of coal. It was even called “coal oil” both 
in America and in this country. Further geological and 
chemical investigation has proved that petroleum was in no 
way connected with coal, and that it must be looked for not 
necessarily in coalfields but in certain sandstone formations, 
The oil discovered in mine-shafts appears to have been 
there owing to a mere accident of leakage from the natural 
bed of the petroleum into the coalfield. Curiously enough, 
as the Westminster Gazette explains, the false hypothesis that 
oil was due to the natural distillation of coal led to the develop- 
ment of the Scottish shale industry, for a young Scottish 
engineer, assuming this hypothesis to be correct, in the year 
1845 or thereabouts, hit upon the notion that by distilling 
Scots shale he could obtain oil, and succeeded in doing so. 
The results have been most satisfactory, for, according to 
the Census of Production published in 1909, the output 
of petroleum from Scottish shale-oil works was 80,000,000 
galions, apart from valuable by-products. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the same false hypothesis had checked the investigation 
of possible oilfields in England by encouraging investigators 
to look in the wrong direction. 

The political difficulty above referred to is one which 
| ought not to have been permitted to obstruct ,even temporarily, 
| practical work. It arises from the conflict between the 
| land-owning and the land-taxing groups in the House of 
‘Commons. The landowner, on the theory that he owns 
everything from the centre of the earth tothe sky, claims a pro- 
prietary right in the oil found under his land ; the land-taxer, 
who wishes to destroy all private property in land, a fortiori 
wishes to deprive the landowner of an additional property 
which he never anticipated. In this case we cannot help 
thinking that justice lies on the side of the land-taxer. Indeed, 
| it would be extremely difficult to decide to what landowner 
the oil really belonged, for, being fluid, it may easily run 
from under the land of A into a pit sunk through the land 
of B. The logical course seems to be to compensate the 
surface owner for any damage which is done to his land in 
sinking shafts or erecting buildings, and for the rest to assume 
that the oil itself is in the nature of treasure-trove, and, 
following the rule with regard to precious minerals, is 
consequently the property of the Crown. 








THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE.—SOME 
SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS. 

TUXHE letters which have appeared in our columns during 

the past three weeks show that we were neither 
premature, nor unduly alarmist, in directing public attention 
to the crisis which has arisen in the Woman’s Senior War 
Service. That crisis, as we noted in our article of 
September 7th, is due to a shortage in the supply of 
V.A.D. nurses. This, remember, is no paper shortage or 
“ threatened shortage,” but something much more serious—a 
positive inability to make adequate provision for the demands 
of our Auxiliary Military Hospitals, and not merely in Britain, 
but also in France. Recruiting for the V.A.D.’s has practi- 
cally ceased, and the depletion of the existing units, at first 
slow, is now proceeding with alarming rapidity. In other 
words, we are face to face with the prospect of there not 
being enough women to staff the Auxiliary Hospitals or to 


| supply the Military Hospitals with the V.A.D. nurses urgently 
| required by them. 


That we are compelled to use what 
seems the language of panic, but is that of fact, is shown by 
the very plain-spoken, but perfectly sincere, letter from an 
experienced Commandant which we publish in our correspond- 
ence columns. The writer of that letter supports by specific 


examples all that we have felt it our duty to say in regard 
to the shortage and its causes. 
The reasons for the decrease in the personnel of the V.A.D.'s 





Various forms of State service for women have 


are clear. 
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been created, and these State services have proved extremely 
attractive to those from whom the Woman’s Senior War 
Service is, or, as unfortunately we must now say, has been, 
recruited. That they should have attracted the V.A.D.’s, 


actual and prospective,is most natural. They offer much 
stronger inducements in payment, in privilege, and in prestige 
than does V.A.D. service. As was inevitable, during war, 
women, like men, prefer direct State service to auxiliary, 
and therefore, as they consider, amateurish, service under 
a Society, however distinguished. Again, bodies which 
are closely organized, in which the membership is graded, 
so that good work gets a rapid and visible reward, in which 
the rank-and-file can rise to be officers with power and 
responsibility, and finally in which esprit de corps is cultivated 
in a khaki uniform, are sure, for recruiting purposes, to 
beat a loosely organized vocation in which a suffused sense 
of general self-sacrifice is almost the only reward and proof 
of the most arduous toil. But perhaps most important of 
all in the present period of the war is the fact that there is 
clear and definite weekly or monthly payment to be secured 
in the corps which are visibly and admittedly competing 
with the Voluntary Aid Detachments in the recruiting field. 
Members of many families which in the early part of the 
war did not feel the full weight of the new taxation, and 
of the depression in many trades and professions, were able 
to work temporarily without thought of remuneration. Now, 
however, such remuneration has become a necessity. But, 
save in exceptional circumstances, it is not to be found 
in the Woman’s Senior War Service. ; 

In truth, the position is from many points of view not 
unlike that which obtained when the Munitions Depart- 
ment and its contractors began to compete with the older 
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been a corresponding new development in their organization. 
Those responsible, immersed no doubt in other and very 
heavy administrative work, did not realize soon enough that 
what would be required in the case of the V.A.D.’s,as in every 
other form of war service, would be a constant moulding and 
remoulding of the force to suit the changing circumstances of 
the war. The V.A.D. organization has not moved with the 
times, and, alas! it is now paying the penalty. There is 
something here pathetic in a high degree, for it is not too much 
to say that if we take the history of the V.A.D. movement as 


a whole there is no service in which there has been 
shown more self-sacrifice, more devotion, and at the 
beginning more power of administrative improvisation. It 


would be mere conventionalism to say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the V.A.D.’s. Without 
them the work of nursing our wounded and our convalescents 
could not have been successfully accomplished, and in serving 
the British Red Cross Society they served the Nation. It is 
idle to say that they were not trained nurses, and that a great 
deal of the work which they were called upon to undertake 
ought only to be performed by trained nurses, and so on. 
The fact remains that there were not nearly enough trained 
nurses in the country to nurse the wounded, or even effectually te 
supervise the nursing. If the V.A.D.’s had to be used for work 
for which they had not been trained, as has no doubt often been 
the case, the fault was not theirs. The wonder is not that they 





may sometimes have blundered, but that their blunders have 
been so few and on the whole so unimportant. It is indeed 
with a positive sense of horror that one contemplates what 
might, nay, what must, have happened if there had been no 
Voluntary Aid Detachments. 

It is not, however, our purpose here to deplore the past or to 





firms engaged in Government work. The new State factories 
and the happy possessors of the very lucrative new Munition 
Orders began to bleed the old-established works white, by 
enticing away, as the older works put it, their best 
workers and organizers—the enticement taking the forms 
of higher wages, better “ chances,’ and more attractive 
work. The result was confusion of a most disastrous 
kind, and a crisis which had to be met by raising the 
wages and the status of the men already at work and by 
tapping new sources of supply—ce., the dilution of 
labour. 

Consider for a moment what a shortage of V.A.D. nurses 
means when expressed in terms of war service. It means 
that we are sacrificing the main and essential work, we will 
not say to the unessential, for all the various new bodies, 
the W.A.A.C., W.R.N.S., W.R.A.F., and Q.M.A.A.C., are 
each in their degree doing excellent work, but to what must 
after all be declared work of lesser importance when it is 
compared with what we have called the Woman's Senior War 
Service. There can be nothing so important as what 
has always been regarded as the primary and essential 
work of women in war time—the maintenance of man- 
power, the mending of men, the restoring of our soldiers to the 
fighting-line. 

Judged purely from the military point of view, and quite 
apart from the easing of suffering and from humanitarian 
considerations, this is essential war work. It is also work 
in which women are infinitely superior to men. Even if we 
had an unlimited supply of male orderlies for nursing the 
wounded, no person in his senses would ever suggest that the 
work of nursing would be as well done by men as it can be 
done by women. And yet it is the supply of workers for 
this essential war work that is drying up. It is from this, 
their first and best work, that women are at this moment actually 
drifting away into other work, necessary work no doubt, 
but in the last resort clearly less essential and less immediate. 
To take an analogy by way of illustration. It is as if in an 
army in the field the infantry units were to be so little con- 
sidered by the authorities that other branches of the Service 
were allowed to bleed the battalions white, till at last it was 
fond that, though all the supplementary services were 
admirably organized and provided for, the essential fighting 
foree was left depleted and discouraged, and with little or 
no hope of making good the perpetual wastage to which it 
was exposed in its prime work of fighting the enemy. 





Except as it may be necessary to do so in suggesting a 
remedy, we are not going to inquire how a state of things 
80 serious has arisen. We will only repeat, as we said 
im our original article on the subject, that through nobody's 
fault, but owing solely to the pressure of circumstances, 
the V.A.D.’s have been used for a different purpose from that 
for which they were originally designed, and that unfortunately 
with the new development in their Service there has not 








praise the V.A.D.’s, however justly, for what they have accom- 
plished. Our present object is to make certain concrete sug- 
gestions which will, we hope, help to provide a remedy in the 
existing crisis. These suggestions are, we believe, conceived in 
the spirit which is now inspiring the opinions of those who 
have to deal with the problem in practice and at first hand. 
Take for example the very important and suggestive letter 
by Sir George Beatson published in our last week’s issue. 
That letter shows conclusively that we have not exaggerated 
the seriousness of the crisis, and in the main, as we will 
now show, it supports our suggestions. 

Our first suggestion is that the unregimented and ungraded 
body of women now undertaking V.A.D. service should be 
divided into two Sections: Section A, to include the full-tim: 
workers, and Section B, those who can only give part of their 
time to the tending of the wounded. 

We will deal first with Section A. This body should, in our 
opinion, be formed into a Women’s Auxiliary Branch of the 
Army Medical Service. All members of this Section should, 
as full-time workers, enter into a definite contract with the 
Government, be paid by them, and be entitled to wear their 
uniform with a distinguishing badge. This Section should bs 
administered and officered and generally organized on the 
lines which have proved so efficient and so attractive in ths 
Q.M.A.A.C., the W.R.N.S., and the W.R.A.F. Further, the 
officers required for this Service—i.e., the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Medical Service—should be appointed by the military 
authorities and gazetted as are the officers of the corps we have 
just mentioned. They should of course receive pay and 
allowances according to their rank and duties. All ranks, 
indeed, should be entitled to pay, privileges, and promotion oa 
lines similar te those adopted in the other Women’s Services. 
To state the general principle, the Woman’s Senior War 
Service should in no respect be worse provided for or less con- 
sidered than the members of any other branch of women’s 
war work. We think that the authorities might well 


| go further and recognize that there is not only no form of war 


work superior to the nursing of the wounded soldier back te 
activity, but none equal to it. 

In regard to Section A we may make a further suggestion. 
It is that the Section should be divided into Mobile and Non- 
Mobile Units. There is another matter of great importance 
which should receive attention. A definite establishment of 
Section A workers should be fixed for Auxiliary Hospitals in 
accordance with the number of beds and cla s of cases admitted. 
The reason can easily be seen. The laying down of such aa 
establishment would prevent the monopolization of personnel 
by particular hospitals. Finally, a careful scheme should b- 
prepared for the grading of V.A.D. nurses according to their 
proficiency as well as length of service. _ It is ridiculous that 
there is no clear distinction between a V.A.D. nurse who has 
used her brains and gained experience under the most efficient 
and most highly trained Sisters, and one who has done little 
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but wear her uniform and orm a certain amount of per- 
functory hospital duty. No doubt ing is a difficult matter, 
but it would be by no means impossible, if the Medical Officers, 
Commandants, and Matrons were given joint powers to confer 
the Fw subject to the endorsement of a Medical Board 
at Headquarters. 

We come now to Section B. That Section should not 
become a State Service or be placed directly under the military 
authorities. It should consist of those persons who by reason 
of health, age, or imperative home duties could not pve more 
than half-time, or quarter-time, but who, in spite of this, are 
often able to do very useful work. These are workers who 
often indeed show an enormous amount of self-sacrifice, and 
who, not merely for their own sakes but for the sake of the 
country, should be encouraged. The members who do service 
in work depots and other organizations of a similar character 
would also be included in Section B. 

It remains to make a concrete suggestion a3 regards Auxiliary 
Hospitals. These should be administered directly by the 
military authorities. The capitation grant to these hospitals 
should be revised in accordance with the number of Section A 
workers employed in each hospital. 

For the suggestions which we have made we claim no 
patent of discovery. We have, indeed, done little more 
than focus the better opinion of the V.A.D. world. Those 
who have not first-hand knowledge of the matter may deem 
them somewhat revolutionary. Vet, as a matter of fact, 
they are not only not revolutionary, but are directly consistent 
with the original aims and objects of the V.A.D. organization. 
This can be proved by a reference to the official papers issued 
by the British Red Cross Society before the war. Take, 
for example, a most significant under the heading 
of “‘ Procedure on Mobilization,” which is to be found in 
Form D as issued in July, 1913. It is therein laid down 
that 

“Members of Voluntary Aid Detachments accepted for 
service out of their own locality will be given a military 
grading in accordance with their qualifications and the 
requirements of the service, and will then receive the 
emoluments attached to the grading in question for the 
duration of their employment.” 


In addition to this the rules for “ Procedure on Mobilization ” 
lay it down that though members of V.A.D.’s while employed 
in the neighbourhood of their homes will not, as a rule, have 
pay or allowances, in cases where the services rendered in 
war have caused loss of wages or definite out-of-pocket 
expenses which should fairly be reimbursed to them, claims 
which were endorsed by the Commandant will be admitted 
by the Army Council. Here we clearly find the nucleus of 
two of our suggestions :—(1) a division of the V.A.D. members 
into two Sections, coupled with military grading in accordance 
with qualification, and (2) payment by the State “ for the 
duration of their employment.” But State pay always has 
involved, and always must involve, State service. Therefore 
we are only asking for what, the year before the war, the 
Army Council and the British Red Cross Society determined 
must be given. 

Why the British Red Cross Society and the military 
authorities forgot their edition of Form D of 1913, and the 
excellent resolutions it contains, is a curious question, but 
one which we cannot pursue here, except to say that the 
answer is probably that which has very often had to be given 
during the present war—namely, the answer of the over- 
worked Department. But whether this is or is not the 
explanation, the fact remains that the present situation is 
dangerous in a high degree, and if no remedy is found will 
soon become desperate. 

Once more we must say, and we say it with all the emphasis 
in our power, that something must be done, and done very 
quickly, to re-establish the Woman’s Senior War Service 
and give it its rights in order that it may perform its duties. 
But let it be most clearly understood that what we have 
written is not inspired by any jealousy of the new 
bodies, which are all doing fine work, or from any sense 
of Trade Unionism, or again from any prejudice against 
the British Red Cross Society, whose work has been admirable. 
Nor are we writing in the special and private interests 
of a body of women workers, _sasvall excellent. We have 
felt it necessary to deal with the matter solely in the public 
interest, in the interests of the wounded, and in the interests 
of man-power. If the V.A.D. Service were to fail us now in 
any respect, the loss, from the military point of view, quite 
apart from humane considerations, wal | be of the gravest 
possible kind. 








— 


COLD COMFORT. 

W* have often heard it said that none but fools and paupers 

are ever cold. A man rich enough not to be hungry jg 
rich enough to be warm; i.e., if he really desires warmth he will 
give up something to get it. Hitherto no one has sat down to read 
in a dim light unless he preferred to do so, and very few people do 
prefer it except certain women who are willing to sacrifice their 
sight to their looks. But now all this must be changed. We are 
told by competent authorities that we must not expect this winter 
to have good fires or unlimited light, and we are even told that it wil] 
be unpatriotic of us townspeople if we arrange by means of oil and 
candles to get as much light as wecan. “ Bury the poker,” says the 
housekeeper, “ make a single light do, and waste neither coal, gas, 
oil, nor electricity upon a mere appearance of cheerfulness.” This 
is, we think, the hardest restriction that we have yet been called 
upon to bear. A meagre dinner would make a dull end to a long 
day if it were the end, but after dinner beside a good fire and a good 
lamp we were last cold weather quite as content as though we had 
eaten better. Poor food, a poor fire, and a bad light form a depress. 
ing prospect. It is better to face it in all its dimness. When peopl 
are willing to make a sacrifice for a causeit is no good to assure 
them that they will find it a pleasure. It does not enhance the 
cause, it does not deceive any one, and it irritates a good many. On 
the other hand, if we accept this disagreeable restriction in good 
part it is not impossible that we shall get some advantage out of it, 
some entertainment, and some changes of custom which may not 
be for the worse, 

We do not at all agree with the didactic person who tells 
us that we shall now learn in the school of experience what the 
poor suffer. People who live all together in very small quarters, 
who never have more than one living-room, and have successfully 
resisted the fresh-air doctrine, are not likely to be very cold. The 
working man, moreover, in times past went to the public-house 
when he was uncomfortable at home, and we suppose that his 
better-off brethren will now adopi a like, though not an identical, 
expedient. We should venture to prophesy that all places of enter- 
tainment will be fuller than ever this winter, clubs will be crowded, 
and a certain amount of social life among ordinary people will revive. 
It will become the fashion to say, ‘‘ Let us go out and save the fire.”’ 
We heard only this week of a set of people in a far suburb in which 
social life has been for a long time at a standstill who are now 
eagerly arranging a round of evening visiting. A roaring fire is a 
delightful sight, and it will certainly warm three families, who will 
also be able to permit themselves a treble allowance of light. Whether 
the edifice of hospitality can stand firm on any foundation but that 
of food remains tobeseen. “Fireside parties” would bea good name 
for these dinnerless entertainments. The experiment may fail, but we 
believe it will be widely tried. The only objection to the plan if it 
succeeds will be the temptation it offers to the guests to sit up too late, 
and so to burn too much fuel. The temptation will be strengthened 
by the fact that it will be the duty of all those whose work need not 
be begun early to lie long in bed. It is quite impossible to do 
housework and prepare breakfast in the dark. Indeed, it is impo: 
sible to get through such duties satisfactorily without a fair amount 
of light. Sitting-rooms will have to be “‘done” after breakfast, 
and in many small households breakfast will have to be eaten in the 
kitchen. English home life has been lived in compartments, and 
the segregation of the various groups which form a large household 
depends upon fires. Nurseries, schoolrooms, drawing-rooms, kitchens, 
pantries, and smoking-rooms have been homes within homes. 
Somehow or other they will have, at least in a measure, to amalga- 
mate. Simpler people have the same ideal of life as the rich. Unlike 
the French, they have an instinctive dislike to be too closely quar- 
tered, and they do not wish, even the most affectionate parents of 
the middle class do not wish, to have their children always about 
them. In this respect the nerves of the educated Frenchwoman 
must be stronger than those of her English sisters. Schoolrooms 
will be shut up and preparatory schools will flourish this winter, 
we feel sure. The war has inevitably struck a hard blow at home 
life, at any rate as it was conceived in the middle class. It is not 
so much that the men are away as that the women are at work. 
Absence of servants is, however, already leading many of them to 
consider whether in these days of difficult housekeeping they cannot 
do as much for the country in their own houses as outside them. 
If the home is to be cold as well as empty, the children of to-day 
will preserve but a sad recollection of their childhood. 

Among the smaller effects of the coal regulations will be, 
we fancy, a noticeable modification of the fashions in the 
matter of dress. It is only within the last few years that 
the indoor dress of women who are able to spend a moderate 
amount upon their clothes has ostentatiously refused to suit 
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itself to the season. The fashion must have been set by the 
very rich, whose houses are warmed throughout, and has always 
been an absurd one for plain people, who must go in and out 
of cold passages and pass through unwarmed rooms. It is odd 
that the small rich class of society whom we may call the “‘ central 
heaters” should have been content to continue so long to set an 
example which has been so widely followed. As a rule they 
like to preserve more element of shibboleth in their decrees. Now 
they will be constrained to sacrifice elegance to comfort, and even 
their most devoted imitators will be glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of suffering in order to be fine. We should not wonder if a 
great many sensible but rather intolerant people will be shocked this 
yeer by the amount spent upon clothes. Young people with money 
will spend it, and in view of the hard and sustained work that they 
have been doing it seems unnecessarily severe to grudge them the 
excuse the indoor cold will give them for new feathers. Meanwhile 
jt is the old who will really suffer from the shortage of fuel. The 
sick will be given an extra allowance. We believe, however, that 
they will grumble less than any one. Old people have shown an 
enthusiasm for the war which makes them ready for any sacrifice. 
Kept by want of physical strength out of the hard work which has 
distracted and preoccupied younger people, they have suffered lone- 
liness, neglect, and all the trials of change with a marvellous courage. 
They would, we think, have been the last to give in had fortune 
favoured our foes, and they have listened to accusations of fierceness, 
made half in fun, but half ruefully, with the good temper of the 
absolutely convinced and determined. No, it is not the old who 
will complain of the cold. There is a small class of people belonging 
to all ages upon whom the new regulations will fall very hardly, 
and that is the constitutionally bad sleepers. It will add a terror to 
the night to feel that they cannot freely turn on a light and read, and 
even without reading it is far less wearisome to lie awake in the 
light than in the darkness. Perhaps they will succumb to the 
temptation and make up for their self-indulgence within ‘“‘ the warm 
[or less bitterly cold] precincts of the cheerful day.” 

Food restrictions have one very great advantage over fuel re- 
strictions—they are a much better topic of conversation. There 
is no doubt that cooking lends itself to talk far better than 
the weather. Persons who discuss cooking in an _ intelligent 
spirit may be led on to talk of the past and the future of foreign 
lands and strange customs, hospitable boards and good company. 
Eating enters into the pleasant recollections of every man, and 
in these hungry days it cannot long be far from any one’s thoughts, 
and a man need not be considered a reprehensible gourmet if he 
sometimes finds himself talking of what he will eat when the war 
is over. Fuel, however, offers no such opportunity for chat. 
A good fire is a companion. Whoever sits by it and follows its 
flickerings is not quite alone or quite unoccupied, but he will find 
little or nothing to say about it, except perhaps to declare his 
undying sympathy with fire-worship as a form of religion. 





THE FOUNDATION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
NV UCH is being written and more is being talked about the 
ve possibility of obtaining a better relationship between employers 


and Trade Unionists, and securing thereby a measure of industrial 


peace. This aim is one which all true Britishers have very much 
at heart; it is the crying need of the times. If it is not attained, 
there is a danger of much that a successful issue to the war will 
bring being lost to the nation. But the problem is not nearly as 
simple as it appears upon first examination. There are at present 
three parties in industry. First, the employers and Trade Unionists 
who are prepared to bring a new spirit to govern industrial relation- 
ships, and to sacrifice something on either side in return for the 
“square deal,”’ which, however, must be contingent upon the workers 
being taken into fuller confidence and admitted to a measure of 
control of industry, and the employers receiving active co-operation 
in securing increased output, and greater results from the efforts 
put into management. Secondly, there are the employers and 
Trade Unionists who are prepared to accept the less friendly rela- 
tionship which would result from the establishment of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils in water-tight compartments for each industry, dealing 
with slightly larger questions than those surveyed by existing Con- 
ciliation Boards. Thirdly, there are the extremists upon either side— 
employers who believe that the demands of the industrial workers 
are excessive, that Trade Unionism must be fought into submission, 
und who are preparing for a prolonged struggle with Labour after the 
war ; and Trade Unionists who are Syndicalists, Industrial Unionists, 
Guild Socialists, or State Socialists, who are not prepared to accept 
any intimate relationship with ‘‘ Capital,’ and who are working 
towards assuming, either through the Union or theState, full control 
of industry. The second class is perhaps the strongest, and it is 
composed of employers and workers who have the welfare of their 
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industry at heart, and who are attracted by the proposals of the 
Whitley Committee as a means of furthering the prosperity of the 
industry. The third class are not unreasonable. Their faith has 
been nurtured upon past experience of ill-doing, deception, and 
exploitation, and fostered by the conviction that no good can come 
from the other side. Their policy would lead to disruption, chaos, 
and economic loss to the nation. 

The first class of employers and Trade Unionists, of whom a 
large number have taken the lead in the formation of the National 
Alliance of Employers and Employed, are men who see beyond the 
welfare of their particular industry, and realize that they have a 
responsibility in creating a new spirit and a better national life, 
embodying that spirit in a real comradeship. They desire to discuss 
together more than the questions of wages, hours, output, &c., and to 
assist in the solution of problems of housing, education, the elimina- 
tion of waste and conditions injurious to the health of the workers. 
The employers desire to take the workers into their confidence on 
the facts of control, costs, raw material, and the responsibilities 
of management. They desire to know the workers’ point of view, 
and to assist the realization of their hopes. From my experience 
all over the country, I am convinced that this class in industry 
desire the straight deal which will bring material gain to them, 
but which they are willing to divide equitably between Manage- 
ment and Labour. 

Is this Utopian? Is it too much to ask as a result of the World 
War? Ithink not. A measure, far greater than what was expected, 
has been achieved inside the National Alliance. Joint Industrial 
Councils on the lines proposed by the Whitley Committee are 
excellent as a first step, providing we are convinced that it does not 
mean erecting a third good floor on a building of two rotten floors 
on a wrong foundation. It is a new spirit in industry that is 
required, a real feeling of goodwill, a willingness to work together 
for the national good. In the event of a dispute arising, a Joint 
Industrial Council would find itself, unless the spirit existing between 
employers and employed is changed, fulfilling the functions of what 
is only a glorified Conciliation Board, masters upon one side, men 
upon the other, each seeking class ends. The District Committees 
of Employers and Employed (established in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Cardiff, Worcester, by the National Alliance) are composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the industries of the district. They stand for the 
removal of State control from industry as soon as possible after the 
war. Both sides are wearied with State control, and hold the 
functions of the State are only those of “ policemen.” They meet 
to discuss general questions concerning industrial and social im- 
provement, and desire to prove that industry is fully capable of 
self-government. They are producing the atmosphere of goodwill 
between employers and workmen that will be conducive to full 
co-operation in production in the future. Workmen for the first 
time can learn the facts about management and control and the 
responsibilities carried by the employers; and the employers can 
learn that the workmen are something more than “ hands,” that 
they have a life and ambitions outside the workshops. In fact, 
the human factor is being fully realized for the first time. The 
terms of industrial peace demand the eradication of the bad em- 
ployer and the extremist agitator; the admission of workmen to 
an increasing measure of the control of industry, every employer in 
his Federation, every worker in his Trade Union; a fair division of 
the results of production; and a full and frank discussion between 
employers and workmen of all the questions demanding settlement. 

Even the extremists can have no logical objection to joining the 
District Industrial Committees suggested by the National Alliance. 
It is the obvious first step for all, no matter what view we may hold 
of the ultimate economic form of society, whether Individualist, 
State Socialist, Industrial Unionist, or Syndicalist. I for one do 
not believe it is true (a8 one critic declares) that organized Labour 
cannot trust its appointed representatives to sit regularly upon the 
same Committee with the employers without being “bought.” 
If that were so, Labour would be in a sorry condition, and certainly 
never capable of eventually assuming the control of industry. 
This is no attempt to chloroform the workers or to destroy the 
employers. It is more than the “ square deal,” it is the lesson of 
the trenches interpreted in industrial terms. I believe that the 
National Alliance is the only organization of employers and employed 
that stands for the absolute application of this new principle, and 
that upon its success entirely depends the eventual success of 
Whitley Trade Committees, Works Committees, or any new form 
of industrial organization. It was the compelling necessity of 
facing death together that destroyed class barriers in the new 
Armies; it must be the compelling necessity of our national need 
for economic recovery and a fuller life that will destroy the barriers 
between employers and employed, and bring in this spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation as a vital part of our new industrial 
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system. History was never more potent with possibilities of construc- 
tion or destruction. Britain has a chance of at last constructing a 
system from chaos. If we do not, and the forces of destruction run 
wild, then we shall have lost the very thing we now fight to obtain, and 
emid anarchy and industrial revolution our small but good contribu- 
tion to civilization will lie buried among the débris of history. 

T. Ernest Jackson, D.S.Se. 


(Trade Union and Labour Organizer to the National Aliiance of 
Employers and Employed), 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
sften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.'’) 

£in,—May I take this opportunity of replying to the very fair and 
etraightforward article entitled “‘ The Woman’s Senior War 
Service” which appeared in the Spectator of September 7th ? 1 
have been Commandant of an Auxiliary Military Hospital since 
October, 1914, and may perhaps therefore be excused if I try to 
prove from my own personal experiences and those of the members 
ef my Detachment how urgently reforms in the terms of service 
in Voluntary Aid Detachments are needed. 

For three years I staffed my hospital (which started with fifty 
beds and now has one hundred and thirty-three) from the ranks 
et my own friends and acquaintances who had worked with the 
Detachment since its formation in November, 1911, when it will be 
remembered a great effort was made by those in authority to get 
people to band themselves together so that in case of invasion they 
might be handled more easily. During those three years six of 
my most highly trained members left me for service abroad, and 
ene married. Fortunately some one always turned up to take their 
places, and we were able to “ carry on” quite comfortably. In the 
early spring of this year, however, I had a run of bad luck, and 
in three months I lost no less than nine resident members. Four, 
after more than two years’ service with me, went to nurse in 
France, two left to take work nearer home, one decided to work 
in an Officers’ Hospital, one left to be married, and the ninth was 
obliged to go home as her only sister was already nursing abroad, 
and her parents felt that they must have one girl with them. By 
every means in my power I tried to replace these members, but 
with little or no success. All the younger members of the families 
! knew, and from whom I had hoped to draw recruits, gave the 
same answer. “ What, be a V.A.D.? No thank you! I can do just 
as good work for the country as a W.A.A.C. or a W.R.N., and get 
decently paid for it at the same time.” This, of course, is quite 
true, and whether we admire the sentiments expressed or not, 
they are evidently the opinions held by many girls who might 
take service in the Auxiliary Military Hospitals if the terms of 
service were made a little more up to date and attractive. After 
trying all local sources I wrote for the first time for help to 
Devonshire House, but was told that there was very little hope 
ef getting voluntary helpers as these were almost exhausted. 
However, one member was “ posted’ to me for six weeks, but 
unfortunately she was obliged to leave at the end of a fortnight 
as her brother died. I again wrote most urgently to Headquarters 
saying that unless I got help I did not see how I could possibly 
earry on the hospital, and after some weeks two house members 
were sent to me. These also, however, only stayed a few weeks. In 
despair I then advertised in the Times, and at once had three 
very promising replies, all obviously from ladies, asking for par- 
ticulars of the hospital and the duties required, but stating most 
elearly that they could not for a moment entertain the project 
unless a salary were offered. I have now arranged to take two out 
ef the three, giving them respectively salaries of £20 and £22 per 
annum with 2s. 6d. weekly washing money, and I further promised 
to pay their travelling expenses. I then appealed fer help in the 
local daily papers, and again the most suitable applicants were 
those who asked for a salary. From this source I secured two 
house members, and agreed to give them the same pay as the 
ether two, with the same washing and travelling allowances. 

I have explained my difficulties at some length in the hope that 
I may prove to others what I firmly believe myself—that if all 
V.A.D.’s who desire a salary are not given one, there will shortly 
enly be left a totally inadequate number of voluntary workers 
from which to staff the Auxiliary Military Hospitals. The author 
e! the article which has called forth this reply asks the following 
questions :— 

(1) Has anything been done to retain the services of the capable 
amd efficient women who first staffed the Auxiliary Hospitals ?—To 
that question I would answer “ Nothing at all.” 

(2) Is there a real danger that an actual shortage of workers in 
Auxiliary Military Hospitals may arise ?—I think mest Com- 





mandants will agree with me in saying that the danger has already 
arisen, and that unless some drastic step is promptly taken to 
avert it, we shall very soon find ourselves unable to carry on. 

(3) Whose is the fault of the shortage—(a) that of the workers 


themselves, or (b) that of the Societies responsible for serving the 
sick and wounded ?—I- would reply most emphatically to the first 
of these questions that the workers are in no way to blame. They 
have served most loyally for over three years a country that has 
treated them with very little consideration, and their one desire 
has been to do their best for those who have done so much for 
them. Concerning the second half of the question I would ask: 
Is it not time that the Societies responsible for serving the sick 
and wounded should revise the whole system of service jp 
Auxiliary Military Hospitals ? When these Voluntary Aid 
Detachments were first raised no one thought that the war would 
last the length of time that it has already done, and surely therg 
is nothing unreasonable in suggesting that methods which were 
only intended to fill a gap in the Nursing Service should after 
four years be revised and brought more into line with other 
War Services. Some of us are now entering on our fifth year of 
voluntary service, and I do not think we can be blamed if we ask 
that the Service to which we have the honour to belong should be 
revised and brought “ up to date.” 

(4) Can any remedy be suggested ?—A few weeks ago I sent 
several suggestions which I thought might be helpful to Devon. 
shire House, but they were not received with any degree of 
cordiality. It would take up too much of your valuable space to 
give them in detail. I will, therefore, merely take the reply to 
the one dealing with the payment of V.A.D.’s:— 

“With regard to the question of paying V.A.D.’s. This question 
has been discussed with the Military Authorities at intervals 
during the last eighteen months, and has always been answered 
in the negative. The fact is that although the Auxiliary Military 
Hospitals are of inestimable value to the country and to the 
patients, if the expense of running them were increased to the 
extent it would be if the whole staff became salaried, the War 
Office would close the majority of these hospitals, certainly the 
small ones, and would place the convalescents in camps, which 
arrangement would be much less expensive, but would, of course, 
be a great disadvantage to the men.” 

I doubt if it is possible for any disinterested person to enter 
into the feelings of a Commandant who reads the above statement. 
To have given four years of your life to the care of the sick and 
wounded, and then to be told that you and your work are of so 
little moment that, should you venture to ask for a pittance of 
£20 a year for the girls who have worked so splendidly for you 
and for their country, your hospital (quite possibly your 
own home or that of some near relative) will be closed, and the 
men you have nursed back to health, and in that nursing have so 
thoroughly learnt to know and respect, will be placed in con- 
valescent camps, which ‘‘ would be much less expensive,’ is 
indeed a bitter pill to swallow. 

A good deal has appeared in the Press from time to time about 
certain “ allowances ”’ which may now be paid to V.A.D.’s working 
in Auxiliary Military Hospitals. We have been told that in 
“cases where members cannot afford to work for nothing it is 
now possible to pay them salaries,” also that the Uniform Grant 
“may in certain cases be raised from 45 to £8.’ I should like to 
explain these statements so that the public may understand how 
very little they really amount to. All Commandants may now 
claim from their County Director a sum equal in amount to the 
number of established beds in the hospital. As my hospital con- 
tains one hundred and thirty-three beds I receive a sum of £133 
per annum, which I may use at my discretion for the payment of 
my V.A.D.’s. I discussed the question of the distribution of this 
fund with the members of my Detachment, and there seemed to be 
a very general feeling that the expenses of washing and tram-fares 
should no longer be paid out of the nurse’s pocket. As I entirely 
agreed with this point of view I decided to spend the Grant in the 
following way: ‘l'o give each resident member 2s. 6d. weekly for 
washing money. To give each daily member 4d. a day for the 
same purpose, and to pay her tram-fare. The annual cost of this 
arrangement will be £127. I shall therefore have £6 left for 
salaries, Uniform Grants, and travelling exnenses. I have heard 
that “figures may be made to prove anything.” If any mathe 
matician can prove to me how this can be managed he will earn 
my undying gratitude. ‘The serious question now facing me is, 
Having got my V.A.D.’s, how are they to be paid? Are the 
salaries to be taken from the already overburdened Maintenance 
Grant of 3s. 3d. per day, which already provides the food for both 
the nursing and domestic staffs, and also pays the wages of the 
latter, or must the generous public be again exploited 2? The 
former suggestion is obviously out of the question. The poor 





Maintenance Grant has proved itself to have a very broad back, 
but I honestly think the addition of “ salaries” would prove the 
last straw. 

There remains then the long-suffering public. But even if the 
public were prepared to provide funds for this purpose, is the 
V.A.D. prepared to accept help of this description ? When all is 
said and done, she does not ask for charity or grudgingly bestowed 
allowanees.”” What she wants is recognition and acknowledged 
* pay,” which her fellow-workers in the W.A.A.C. and W.R.N.S. 
have had since the day they enlisted. There are, of course, many 
women who neither require nor desire to be paid, and who would 
prefer to retain their voluntary status to the end-of the war. 





But surely the woman of means who can afford to “ give’”’ ber 
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services would be the last to wish that others less fortunately 
situated than herself should suffer on her account. And I do not 
see any reason why any person should be “ forced ” to be either 
“paid” or “ voluntary.” Let each have the choice and decide for 
herself. But let us see that the word “voluntary” is only 
bestowed where it is deserved, and let there be an end put to the 
application of it to describe those members of the Red Cross and 
§.J.A. who are working in the large Military Hospitals at home 
and abroad, and are receiving a salary for their services. Why 
should they be any more described as voluntary than the 
W.A.A.C. or W.R.N.S. ? 

May I close my letter by quoting a few words spoken to me the 
other day by a young relative home on ten days’ leave from 
France who is an “A.A.” in the W.A.A.C., and who has also two 
years’ foreign service to her credit asa V.A.D.? “I never knew,” 
she said, “ what a worm I was as a V.A.D. until I became an 
officer in the W.A.A.C.’s.” This seems to me to hit the nail on the 
head to a surprising degree. However, even a “ worm” will turn, 
and unless steps are quickly taken to improve the “Senior Ser- 
vice” I very much fear we shall shortly see our “ V.A.D. worms” 
blossoming into “ officer W.A.A.C.’s.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ComMANDANT witH Four Years’ Service. 

[We deal with this letter elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To tre Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sie,—Has it never occurred to “V.A.D. Commandant” that till 
quite recently the British Army was a “voluntary” Army ? Yet 
no one ever suggested that, being “‘ voluntary,” it should on that 
account receive no remuneration. On the contrary, it was the 
best-paid Army in Europe—did not our (conscripted) enemies 
jeer at our soldiers as “ mercenaries” ? It seems to me that 
those who help to save life are at least as worthy of remuneration 
as those who help to destroy it. But while “ Thomas Atkins” gets 
1s. 6d. a day the V.A.D. gets 1s. 1d. My daughter, who has had 
three years’ experience and is thought sufficiently trained and 
competent to replace the staff nurse, a “ professional,” during her 
absence on leave or otherwise, appears to me—but perhaps I am 
partial !—to be at least on a par with a lance-corporal! I think 
a debt of gratitude is due to you, Sir, for opening your columns 
to a ventilation of this distinctly important subject.—I am, Sir, 
&o., A Farner or a V.A.D. 





LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS GOVERNMENT. 
(To tHe Eprtor or rae “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,— Will you allow a reader of your paper for about twenty 


MR. 


years to say how much I agree with your criticism of the Prime 


Minister and his Government? It is unfortunate that they 
should have to be criticized, because at the moment we have none 
to take their place. But their weakness is unquestionably a 
national calamity. I have heard many expressions of thankful- 
ness that President Wilson and his legions have come in, and 
that the President knows his mind and is being supported by a 
brave and united people. Here we have Ministers making strong 
statements which are gradually watered down and resiled from. 
The Government adopt a policy insufficiently considered and then 
abandon it. They resolve to fight labour difficulties, and then 
some Minister makes extravagant concessions for peace. In my 
constituency men cannot understand the Government’s weakness 
over the alien question, Irish recruiting and treachery, and 
labour difficulties. In America the Government mean business— 
here it looks as if our characterless administrators were always 
after votes. Are there no great leaders left to us? How tired we 
all are of the politician! A strong leader will command the support 
of the masses, but for want of one I tremble to think of the 
approach of a General Election. I have been a hard worker in 
politics for twenty-five years, and I have never known a time 
when strong leadership and well-onsidered methods were more 
required. The Government need not look for Irish support, 
because Ireland will not get any from the constituencies after its 
treachery. ‘The one thing that saves the Prime -Minister from 
defeat is the fact that amongst our present statesmen he is the one 
most determined on finishing German militarism; but on the 
question of peace terms is he any more specific than Mr. Asquith * 
He occasionally creates a feeling of suspicion amounting to a 
Positive want of confidence. It is disquieting, and it is to be 
hoped that when Parliament meets more backbone will be 
exhibited in order to reassure many who long for something of 
the American President’s decision and character in the conduct 
of our affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., Pro Parria. 





EAST AFRICA. 
(To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—I have read with much appreciation your article of 
September 7th commenting on the curious suggestion of Sir 
Theodore Morison that the late German colony in East Africa 
should be turned into an Indian Reserve or Sphere of Influence. 
Many will share my satisfaction in noting that you see no good 
sround to support a scheme which would be such a complete 
subversion of all our previous policy. 

You point out that the Indian, generally speaking, has not yet 
proved such capability for self-government as warrants him to 
aspire to the right of experimenting on others. In itself the argu- 
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ment is a strong one, and there are other weighty ones in addition. 
Thus it sounds reasonable to suppose that if it is wrong to have 
a restricted white privilege in one portion of the Empire, it is 
equally wrong to have a very much wider privilege in the Indian’s 
favour in another. Again, to inaugurate and maintain the higher 
level of welfare throughout the Empire which the sacrifices of the 
war demand, the fullest development of all our resources at home 
and abroad is essential. To achieve this purpose in East Africa 
we require primarily British men and Britsh capital. If the 
Indian has this capability of development, it lies latent at present 
as far as East Africa is concerned. Jn the past he has shown a 
preference towards exploiting the native and transferring the 
proceeds homewards. 

But to my mind the prime argument is this. The African in 
his tens and hundreds of thousands has been working, fighting, and 
dying that the hated German ruler may be overthrown and a 
British administration set up. If now that this has been done, 
and without him it could never have been accomplished, you turn 
him over to an administration that he does not understand and 
could hardly conceive, he will hold for ever that we have broken 
faith with him in the vilest way. And he will be right. 

Passing from the consideration of the scheme put forward by 
Sir Theodore Morison, you ask for a revision of the policy in 
British East Africa by which, according to the Aga Khan, “a 
mere handful of his white fellow-subjects wish to keep East Africa 
as a reserve for themselves.” Before adopting your view it seems 
right that your readers should know exactly the state of things 
which constitute “this unwarrantable insult.” I cannot but 
feel that they would hardly grasp them from a consideration of 
your article. In the first place, it should be clear that the Indian 
has at least as much liberty to enter British East Africa as his 
white fellow-subject. For the Indian there is in practice no proof 
of meaus necessary. He has his own representation on the Legis- 
lative Council. His inability is solely this: that in a certain area 
he is not allowed to acquire land. This area is distinctly restricted 
in size, and consists of land in between certain limits not already 
in occupation by native tribes. The restriction was originally im- 
posed to encourage white settlement in a part of the country which, 
being high and cold, was thought pre-eminently suited to European 
colonization. Nothing that I have seen written tends to show 
that this original supposition has been refuted. The point, how- 
ever, that I wish to make is that the grievance, if it is a grievance, 
is a very small one, and certainly not on a scale that might be 
gathered from your article. I believe that the number of Indians 
who would really wish to occupy farms in what is termed the 
Highlands of Britiah East Africa is almost infinitesimal. Techni- 
cally it may have been wrong, but the stipulation was definitely 
made, and this is not the time when the word of the Government 
either to white or black should be broken. 

But, Sir, the whole question is comparatively trivial, and forms 
a most ludicrous substratum on which to rear the monstrous edifice 
contemplated by Sir Theodore Morison. If the area of our East 
African possessions be shown on a map, and this limited conces- 
sion to our own kith and kin be coloured red, it will be seen as less 
than the smallest county compared to England and Scotland. 
Surely, instead of harping on a possible but most debatable error 
in the past, now is the time to consider a broad and free policy 
in the future. Destiny has made us trustees of an area wide 
enough for all, where we are guardians of a fair land in 
which are many million natives of tribes as diverse as they are 
numerable. [Tor the welfare of these we are accountable, and it 
is an issue that we must not shirk. In addition to the native 
inhabitants, there is room and scope for hundreds of thousands of 
free British, and for as least as many Indians. But it is a develop- 
ment that must grow up under the British flag and the administra- 
tion of our own people, and the burden of it will not be light. 
Nevertheless, to shift this burden on to another’s shoulders, as 
Sir Theodore suggests, would, I say with the deepest conviction, be 
not only a mistake but an unspeakable crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CRANWORTH. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 

(To THe Eprrog or tHe ‘‘ Specraror.’’) 
Siz,—Mr. R. Christie Burn “ fights as one that béateth the air,’ 
and while repudiating my figures corroborates them by his own. 
If, as he tells us, his school has fifty-six Quaker Old Boys in the 
combatant Services and one hundred and eleven in civil employ- 
ments, humanitarian and other, it obviously substantiates my 
thirty-one per cent. in arms from six of our schools. I thank him 
for his support. He further agrees that statistics called for by 
our Yearly Meeting sixteen months ago are still unavailable. My 
statements as to Quaker subscriptions to War Loan and payment 
of war taxes he passes in silence. 

But, since writing, 1 (and Mr. Burn) have fuller information. 
The editor of the Friend, that well-subsidized and quasi-official 
organ of British Quakerism, weary of delays and suppressions, 
has speken at last. His estimate of twelve hundred young Friends 
in arms is a shock to our Pacificists. I can conceive Mr. Burn 
exclaiming, “‘ Mine own familiar Friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me! ” 
Mr. Burn does not allude to this declaration, which by implication 
disposes of his claim that “the Society of Friends remainé over- 
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chelmingly Pacificist,” for these twelve hundred have not been 
expelled from our communion, but enjoy the enthusiastic sympa- 
thies of parents, relatives, and multitudes unrelated to them by 
blood, the whole constituting a large proportion of a membership 
ef twenty thousand. 

I am incompetent te follow him into the ethics of newspaper 
correspondence. If, as he holds, it is wrong for me to address 
you, can it be right for him? Why should he post you three- 
quarters of a column of declamatory argument to show that 
Friends do not write to the papers? The plea that the Press is 
debarred me comes strangely from Pacificist Friends, one of 
whom was recently fined for printing (it is said) seven hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of an objectionable tract, while three 
ethers are in gaol at this hour for paying a needy Scotsman to 
publish illegally matter which our Society's printers had declined 
to handle.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Wattis. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE IMPORTANCE OF RURAL PARISHES. 
{To tue Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.) 
Sir,--It is'generally felt that among the after-war problems the 
encouragement of agricultural life holds a foremost place. The 
Church of England holds land in every agricultural parish, and 
the Church is the most fitting centre of village life. It is obvious, 
then, that apart from its spiritual obligations, the Church ought 
to take a very prominent part in this work, but to do so it must 
have a young and vigorous clergy, capable of tackling new 
problems. Such men have always hitherto been absorbed by the 
great towns, which alone have offered them a scope for their 
energies, but at the present time they are with the armies, and 
have for three years, or perhaps four, grown accustomed to an 
open-air life. There are many of us, I am sure, who would love 
to come back to work in the country, but unless radical changes 
are made we shall all probably return to the towns, because the 
tiny agricultural parishes do not provide enough scope for work. 
If one young man were offered two, or, better still, three, adjacent 
parishes, the Church would get the right men for the work. 
Chaplains at the front are accustomed to covering many miles 
every Sunday, often on foot and carrying their books and robes. 
They would enjoy the active life at home. They would also be able 
to broaden the outlook of their several congregations, and 
encourage co-operation between them. Such amalgamation would 
give them sufficient income to bring up a family under healthy 
conditions, and in many cases the sale or letting of vicarages and 
Jand might provide additional funds for the needs of town 
parishes, or for creating a pension fund for clergy who are past 
work. There would also be a large economy of men. The varied 
work and interests of such large parishes wouid attract many, 
and increase the supply of good candidates for ordination, while 
the practice would cease of banishing clergy who have qualified 
themselves for town work to remote country villages, where they 
have little in common with their parishioners, and take no 
interest in their work, and only go in many cases because they 
are not offered a living wage in the towns where they wish to 
work. If the Bishops would consider this question now, and be 
ready to offer work of such a kind to suitable men among the 
chaplains as they return from their present duties at the end of 
the war, the Church would be taking a big step towards increas- 
ing its influence in agricultural England and helping towards a 
solution of its problems.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Carian To THE Forces. 





COAL AND THE GAS COMPANIES. 
(To rae Eprtor or tre “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—You suggest (p. 271) that “the gas companies charge an 
unduly high percentage of the cost of distilling coal to the con- 
sumer of gas, and an unduly low percentage to the selling-price of 
by-products.” The fact is, I believe, that the by-products are 
eommandeered by the Ministry of Munitions, which pays its own 
price for them. ‘This price is much less than the by-products 
would fetch in the open market, consequently the gas companies 
have to raise their charges for gas in order to meet the doubled 
eosts of wages, coal, and sundries. Really, I might argue, the 
price of gas has not been raised. Our companies give so many 
eubic feet in exchange for an hour’s labour, or its equivalent. 
Now we get more cubic feet for an hour's labour than we did 
before the war. This is just one of the many disturbing results 
of a Government paper currency. Another is the sequence of 
etrikes.—-I am, Sir, &e., J. E, Aen. 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To THE Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
£:",—1 have only just read the Spectator of August 17th, but I 
feel I must write and say how much interested I am in “ C. C.'s” 
letter on “ Domestic Service.” Her idea of co-operation between 
mistress and maid, not merely as regards work, but also as 
regards the happiness and comfort of each other, comes much 
nearer to the mark than all the “‘ early cups of tea, mistresses’ 
unions,” &c. I can speak from experience. I have a house with 
four servants—onre came in 1879, ayother in 1884, the housemaid 
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and kitchenmaid in 1914, taking the places of maids who liad been 
long in the house, but who left—one to go to America, and the 
other to be married. The household goes on smoothly and happily, 
each side trying to help each other, the servants’ suggestions often 
being taken on subjects I feel they understand better than I do, 
They arrange between themselves about getting out in the after. 
noons. On Sunday afternoons they are all free, and the visitors 
and I get tea. They can have their near relations to stay, but 
they plan these visits to suit the convenience of the house. I fee] 
there is a want somewhere in the ordinary houses between mistress 
and maid; there must be a give-and-take on both sides, and while 
we as mistresses often make mistakes we expect the maids to be 
perfect, and not only ordinary human beings like ourselves, 
When I married—twenty-eight years ago—I was advised by nearly 
all my friends to start with a fresh household of servants (not 
with those who had lived in a bachelor’s establishment). I have 
never once regretted having taken my own opinion, for I have 
been served well and kindly, and, as I often tell my servants, I 
understand that theirs is a “ service of love,” and when they 
return from their holidays they often tell me they are glad to he 
“home ” again.—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. 





SALUTING IN THE ARMY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—There appears to be a movement afoot to abolish saluting 
in the Army except on duty. Such a suggestion could only 
emanate from a disaffected mind or originate in false conceptions. 
Saluting is after all but the furmal adoption of the “ manners’ 
that “‘makyth man,” or may one say “ makytk gentleman ” ?— 
and surely “gentlemanship” is the true ideal of the British 
Army, however we may fall short of it whether through ignor- 
ance or lack of vision.—I am, Sir, &c., Fietp Orricer. 

B.&.F. 


, 





DOGS IN WAR. 
[To THe Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—We have lately been reading of the use of dogs in the 
present conflict, and it strikes me that it may be of interest to 
state that this is not the first occasion on which these animals were 
employed in the fields of battle. I am sure that many instances 
could be given of such employment in the past, but, anyway, I 
would like to point out that dogs were looked on as combatants 
in the Spanish conquest in America. The dogs of the conquista- 
dores were of a race of large mastiffs. One of them, called 
Bercerrillo, was of enormous size; he was so much appreciated for 
his ferocity that he got double rations, and his master received 
a salary for his services. Another hound named Leoncico, which 
belonged to Balboa, the discoverer of the South Sea, always 
fought at the side of his master, who drew an officer's pay for the 
services of the animal. When Jiménez de Quesada came from 
Spain to conquer the empire of the Chibchas (to-day Colombia), 
he brought with him a large dog; but the most murderous and 
savage pack of canine conquistadores was that brought from 
Spain by Federmann, one of the Germans who followed 
Charles V. to the Peninsula. The animals of this last-mentioned 
lot were of the most savage breed, so much so that, according to 
a modern Colombian writer, the unfortunate natives feared them 
more than a regiment of harquebusiers. All these dogs wore 
armour (a coverlet lined with cotton) to preserve them ageinst 
the poisoned arms of the natives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork, _ Wa. C. Cooxe. 





CANADIAN “FRUIT BUTTER.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It may help some of your readers who have fruit-trees, and 
are trying to do with little sugar for preserving, if they make whut 
we call here “fruit butter.” This means boiling the prepare 
fruit to a soft pulp, without water, or with very little. It must 
be well stirred, and sugar is added after the first boiling, using 
three-eighths of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, after which 
it must again be boiled for half-an-hour, with constant stirring, 
to avoid burning. It will require probably two hours for the 
first cooking, and the longer it is cooked the less sugar will be 
needed. If it is boiled four hours, and one hour after the sugar 
is added, one-fourth of a pound to a pound of fruit will do. 

Apple butter, as made in America, has usually spice to taste, 
and a little cider added; and in countries having vineyards a 
jam is made with no sugar by mixing several kinds of fruits with 
enough grape-juice to cover them, and adding the vegetables that 
have sugar—peas, carrots, beets, and sometimes turnips. This 
jam is boiled a very long time—twelve hours or more. The 
advantage of the fruit butter is that bruised or imperfect fruit 
may be used, after cutting out the bad parts, and any kinds maj 
be used together. 

I think a reprinting in England of some of the excellent 
American cookery-books issued in the last two years should help 
English housekeepers. One point about the American books 13 
that they give all raeasurements in spoonfuls and cupfuls, with a 
table showing the equivalent of these in pounds and ounces. 
Nearly all the manufacturers of baking-powders and butter sub- 
stitutes issue pamphlets of excellent recipes free of charge, or at 
a nominal price.—I am, Sir, &e., A Canavan Hovsewire. 
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AN APT QUOTATION. 
[To rse Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
fir,—lhe disease of. Pacificism would appear to be of long stand- 
ing, and the following lines from Bonduca, written before 1619 by 
John Fletcher, are interesting. Bonduca (Boadicea) and Nennius 
gre growing weary of the fight against the Roman invader, but 
(Caratach (Caractacus) answers them in words which are every 
whit as appropriate at the present time :— 
“Bon. Shall we have peace ? For now I love these Romans. 
Car. Thy love and hate are both unwise ones, lady. 
Bon. Your reason ? 
Nen. Ie not peace the end of arms ? 
Car. Not where the cause implies a general conquest : 
Had we a difference with come petty isle, 
Or with our neighbours, lady, for our landmarks, 
Or taking in of some rebellious lord, 
Or making head against commotions, 
After a day of blood, peace might be argued; 
But where we grapple for the ground we live on, 
The liberty we hold as dear as life, 
The Gods we worship, and, next those, our honours, 
And with those swords that know no end of battle, 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour, 
Those minds, that where the day is, claim inheritance, 
And where the sun makes ripe the fruit, their harvest, 
And where they march, but measure out more ground 
To add to Rome, and here i’ the bowels on us; 
It must not be. No, as they are our foes, 
And those that must be so until we tire ’em, 


standing army as compared with a militia of the Swiss type derives 
oll its importance from the fact that a prominent member of the 

German General Staff should have published such a book at such a 

time as this, when Herr Erzberger and other tame German politicians 

nre prating about the beauties of disarmament after “a peace by 

understanding.” Let us never forget for an instant that the 

military caste is all-powerful in Germany, and that this General, 

who, in his tacit assumptions no less than in his direct admissions, 

expresses the views of that caste with unmistakadle clearness, 

speaks for Germany with far more authority than ell the Erzbergers, 

Scheidemanns, and Kithlmanns put together. The lesson of the 

wor, for him, is not that its horrors must never be repeated, but that 

Germany did not prepare sufficiently for the ordeal. He boasts of 

German successes and then adds: ‘“‘ Yet much would have been 

easier, and the arduous struggle would have been shortened, if our 

peace-preparation had been still more comprehensive, above all, 

if, before the war, we had actually enlisted all those liable for 

service.” Germeny was staggering under the burden of the vast 

armaments which she had created and which her neighbours were 
obliged to rival, but the author regrets that she did not increase her 
burden, and indicates that she must do so as soon as peace returns. 

As General Callwell says in his Introduction, it is not an encouraging, 
prospect for the ‘‘ dreamers of dreams that conjure up Leagues of 
Pesce,” or for those fanaties of the Independent Labour Party who 
still cherish their ‘* German friends,”’ 


The author's contention that ‘as firmly knit, trained nationel 





Let’s use the peace of honour, that’s fair dealing, 
But in our ends our swords—That hardy Roman, 
That hopes to graft himself into my stock, 
Must first begin his kindred underground, 
And be allied in ashes.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. 


J. M. Gavssen. 


NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
0 
THE FAR-OFF INTEREST. 
Stow through the war-vexed centuries had grown 
A code that tribal slaughter lacked; 
Our fathers builded, stone by painful stone; 
A beacon-tower of Pact. 
Aghast we see their edifice down-hurled 
By treason from its lofty steep— 
Hell’s loosed Sabaoth masters of the world, 
Christ and His Saints asleep. 
What hope? when nation-troth so hardly reared 
Dissolves in new, dread happenings; 
What comfort? ’Mid the ruins has appeared 
Some seed of beauteous things. 
The poppy’s groping roots find hidden hues 
Of scarlet in the rotting mould; 
From the unlovely swamp and stagnant ooze 
The kingeups mint their gold. 
And in the wasted lands where, choked by vice 
And hatred; old endeavours die, 
Burgeons the lily of self-sacrifice, 
The rose of loyalty. 
They wax, amid surrounding meanness, grand, 
In gloom and fear and anguish, blithe, 
And Time the Healer lays a gentle hand 
Nor always wields the scythe. 
Who knows the ways of God? O you, who yearn 
For hope amid the wrath out-poured, 
Haply through mists of tears you shall discern 


A garden of the Lord. 
nm. WB 








BOOKS. 
$$ 
A STANDING ARMY OR A MILITIA ?* 
GENERAL VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN’S new book reinforces the 


true moral of his Deductions from the World-War—namely, thet 
the real rulers of Germany, convinced at heart that they have lost 


this war, are busily discussing how they may do better next time. 
This interesting and plausible little essay 











* A Nation Trained in Arms or a Militia? 
Freytag-Loringhoven. 
Callwell, K.C,.B, London; Constable and Co, [4s, net.] 


on the advantages of a 


By Lientenant-General Baron von 
With an Introduction by. Major-General Sir Charles G, 


| army ” must always be superior to ‘‘ s loose militia ’’ is supported 
by a rapid historical survey, renging from the American and French 
Revolutions to the Franco-Prussien and the South African Wars. 
The abstract proposition is indisputable, as applied to a brief 
campaign, but that is not to say that every great nation should 
always be armed to the teeth, as the author believes. In the true 
German fashion, he lays down his theory and pushes it to its logical 
| conclusion, without giving a thought to any but military considers- 
tions, Thus in regard to the Prussian Army reforms of 1859 he 
| ignores the well-known fact that the Landtag resisted the measure, 
| not because it objeeted to a stronger army, but because it was 

denied any sort of control over that army or the expenditure to 
| which it was asked, as a matter of form, to assent. The author 
} professes to believe that a sentimental! belief in the old Landwehr 
was at the root of the quarrel between the King and the Landtag, 
as the result of which Bismsrck finally extinguished political liberty 
in Prussia, But the Landwehr controversy was only a side-issue. 
The question was whether the elected representatives of the Prussian 
people were to have any influence in the management of the army, 
and it was decided in the negative. This question now concerns 
the Allies. The author fails to see that so long as Germany main- 
tains a huge national army, which is under the sole control of the 
Emperor, she is a standing menace to the world’s peace. 
As in duty bound, he repeats the pitiful German falsehood 
that Germany was forced into this war by a hostile coalition, and 
points to the fact that she had not actua!ly enlisted every available 
“the best refutation of the accusation made by our enemies 
The truth is, of 


man &s 
that Germany deliberately provoked the wavr.”’ 
course, that she had enlisted every man whom she thought necessary 
for & war which was to be short, sharp, and decisive. But the 
bettle of the Marne upset all the German plans by dispelling the 
dream of another Six Weeks’ War, ending with the occupation of 
Paris and the collapse of France. The suthor confesses that the 
long trench werfere helped the Germans just as it helped the Allies, 
by giving time for the training ef new troops. The first new 
Germen formations ‘‘ did not prove equal to the test ” of modern 
war, partly because the regular officers’ corps had sustained very 
heavy losses in the early battles, and the retired and reserve officers 
who filled the gaps were not sble to supply ‘“‘ confident leadership ” 
to the raw young troops. He speaks in a patronizing way of our 
own effort, commending Lord Kitchener's great work, but concluding 
thet ‘the English Army was by no means adapted to a war of 
movement,” and that “ it is in fact impossible to build up an army 
adequate to all the demands of war in the course of the war itself.” 
The General says what he would like to believe. We, for our part, 
know that he is wrong. In the war of movement, the victories 
of the past two months have shown that the British Army is “ ade- 
quate to all the demands of war,” and the American Army, which is 
still younger, has already begun to prove its quolity against the 
best Germen troops. The author's criticisms of the Tsar's Russian 
army as brave but ill orgenized ave not so wide of the mark, but it 
is characteristic of him to omit ony reference to the notorious feet 
that the Russians were ill armed and munitioned. If in 1915 
they had been as well provided with rifles, guns, ead shells as they 
were in 1917, they would have been a match for Marshal Mackensen, 
23 the cuthor knows very well, though he is careful not to say a 
word about it. 

The General never faces the problem of the uses of an army. 
He dismisses the Swiss experiment briefly on the ground that * the 
whole armed force of Switzerland is really only cut out for the 
armed, defence of neutrality and for the defence of the mountainous 
country,” whereas “a Great Power will in case of war only abandon 
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the better mode of defence, which consists in preserving the initiative 
and in attack, at great cost to itself.” That is to say, Germany 
wants an army for offence and not merely for defence, and therefore 
will not be satisfied with a militia. Here again we come on the 
real cause of quarrel between Germany and the civilized world. 


The Allies were not prepared for offence ; even Russia under the” 


late Tsar was mainly concerned to defend her frontiers against the 
German peril. If one Great Power is resolved to maintain a huge 
striking force, ready for instant action at the word of an irresponsible 
despot, then the peace of the world can never be secure from one 
day to another. That has been the position of Germany for the 
last half-century, and she has become an intolerable nuisance. If 
she learns from defeat to be content with her own large and rich 
territories, and ceases to hanker after the land of her neighbours, 
and if she abolishes her despotic system and becomes a democratic 
State like the Allied countries in league against her, we may begin 
to consider profitably this abstract question of a standing army or 
a militia. In present circumstances, however, the discussion is 
futile. General von Freytag-Loringhoven wants Germany to 
remain, more than ever, an embattled nation, docilely following its 
War Lord, and unless he and his caste are dispossessed of power no 
other Great Power can afford to be content with a militia. 





CHINA IN TRANSITION.* 

Mr. Putnam WEALE’s very interesting book is announced as a 
“‘ semi-official ’’ statement. This is borne out by his extensive 
use of official documents, which he claims as a unique feature of 
his work. Another strong point is the fullness of his treatment of 
the careers and achievements of a large number of Chinese states- 
men, generals, administrators, and ‘* intellectuals." But the special 
opptunities which Mr. Weale has enjoyed by his long residence 
in and official «onnexion with China do not make for complete 
detachment. It is too much to s1y,as he does in the first sentence 
of his Preface, that ** this volume tells everything that the student 
or the casual reader needs to know about the Chinese question.” 
His book tells us a great deal that is valuable, informing, and 
enlightening, but its tone is controversial. Throughout he 
adopts a highly critical and often hostile attitude to Japan, while 
admitting her great industrial achievements and political genius, 
and he condemns foreign diplomatists, with rare exceptions, for 
their indifference, their obscurantism, and their acquiescence in or 
active support of reactionary and absolutist ideals. Yet when all 
deductions are made for his Sinophil leanings and his fiery tempera- 
ment, he unquestionably shows good ground for the contention that 
China has not had fair play in the past, and for his confident belief 
that “the influence of the Chinese Republic cannot fail to be 
ultimately world-wide, in view of the practically unlimited resources 
in man-power which it disposes of.”” This would seem to indicate 
possibilities of aggression, but the true genius of China, as he 
interprets it, is not militaristic, but peace-loving and ‘ rational,” 
though “ she will fight for Manchuria if it is impossible to recover 
itin anyother way,” sinoe ‘* Manchuria is absolutely Chinese.” The 
remedy lies in the hands of the Liberal Powers, on whose side China 
ranged herself in February, 1917. ‘The financial scramble started 
by the Russian War Loanin 1895 must cease, and China be freed from 
economic subjection ; ‘ the politico-economic relationship between 
the Republic and the world must be remodelled at the earliest 
possible opportunity, every agreement made since the treaties 
of 1860 being carefully and completely revised.” Mr. Weale 
urges the using of the Parliament of China as an instrument of 
reform instead of regarding it as ‘ an experimental thing,” since it is 
solely by using this instrument that satisfactory results can be 
attained in questions of currency, taxation, railways, &o. Again, 
he holds that the undertakings extorted by Japan in 1915 under the 
threat of an ultimatum must be revised, and the legitimate aspirations 
of the Korean people satisfied, before a true peace between China 
and Japan can be made possible. In other words, the whole Japanese 
theory of suzerainty on the Eastern Asiatic Continent must be 
abandoned. If this can be secured, * the present conflict will have 
truly been a War of Liberation for the East as well as the West.” 
Incidentally we may note Mr. Weale’s statement that China hopes 
and believes that Britain will never again renew in its present form 
the Japanese Alliance, which expires in 1921, particularly now that 
an Anglo-American Agreement has been made possible, since “ it 
is to America and to England that China looks to rehabilitate 
herself and to make her Republic a reality.” His conclusion is 
that “a China that is henceforth not only admitted to the family 
of nations on terms of equality but welcomed as a representative 
of Liberalism and a subscriber to all those sanctions on which the 
civilization of peace rests, will directly tend to adjust every other 
Asiatic problem and to prevent a recrudescence of those evil 
phenomena which are the enemies of progress and happiness.” 

These claims and conclusions are set out in the final chapter of the 
book. The justification of them is to be found in the body of the 
volume, which gives in narrative form the events from the Revolution 
of 1911 down to the summer of 1917. In a brief retrospect Mr. 








Weale sketches the decay and collapse of the Manchu dynasty, an 
absolutism based, as he holds, on make-believe, yet potent for 
evil through the maintenance of its traditions and machinery. The 
rise, decline, and fall of Yuan Shih-kai occupy two-thirds of the 
book, and the character and achievemonts of that remarkable man 
have probably never been so exhaustively discussed before. Mp, 
Weale calls him an enigma, but offers a solution. He might haves 
been the saviour of China, but he was perverted into becoming her 
evil gonius through ambition, and the support of foreign advisers 
and diplomatists. Ruthless and unscrupulous in action, he nearly 
always adopted a middle or temporizing course in policy. He saw 
that China’s development depended on Western aid and Western 
science, yet strove to maintain the corrupt centralization whioh 
alienated the best native elements and estranged the provinces, 
Mr. Weale speaks more than once of Yuan Shih-kai’s consummate 
ability in diplomacy; but he never regained the confidence of 
Japan from the day of his strange attack on the Japanese Legation 
in Seoul in 1884, and though for many years he went from strength 
to strength, fear of Japan was the dominant factor in his later years. 
The Revolution of 1911 brought him his opportunity ; but“ he deliber- 
ately followed the policy of holding back and delaying everything 
until the very incapacity of both sides—Revolutionists quite as 
much as Manchus—forced him, a3 man of action and diplomacy, 
to be acclaimed the sole mediator and saviour of the nation.” The 
gradual phases of his progress from Provisional President to Dictator; 
the means by which he endeavoured to consolidate his position, 
by stifling Parliamentary opposition, assassination, bribery, and 
intimidation ; his secret support, tempered by public disavowals, 
of the monarchist plot; his employment of native and foreign 
pamphleteers to spread the monarchical propaganda, leading up 
to the King-making Bill and the gerrymandered election—all the 
romance and realism of this strange tragi-comedy loses nothing in 
Mr. Weale’s telling. The Dream Republic faded into a Dream 
Empire which was shattered by the ** People’s voice "’ in the Revo- 
lution of Yunnan and by the action of the Powers. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
end was tragic in its suddenness and completeness, for he lived to 
see the ruin of his hopes. But Mr. Weale holds him more sinned 
against than sinning. ‘ Briefly, whon all the facts are properly 
grouped, it can bo said that Yuan Shih-kai was killed by his foreign 
friends—by the sort of advice he had been consistently given i: 
Constitutional Law, in Finanos, in Politics, in Diplomacy.’’ A. 
for foreign official response, ‘‘ not one trace of genuins statesmanship , 
not one flash of altruism, was ever seen save the American flash i: 
the pan of 1913, when President Wilson refused to allow America 

participation in the great Reorganization Loan because he hel! 
that the terms on which it was to be granted infringed China - 
sovereign rights.” 

In an epilpgue Mr. Weale pays a handsome tribute to 
President Li Yuan-hung for his patriotic services to the Republic, 
and describes the difficulties which he had to overcome to 
convert the Military Party to the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany. But it was not till after the Imperialist Restoration 
plot of June, 1917, had failed that the declaration of war against 
Germany and Austria became possible. The chief obstacle, i: 
Mr. Weale’s view, was not so much internal division as the menac> 
of Japanese action. Tho origin of the famous Twenty-one Demands 
of Japan submitted in January, 1915, in terms which would have 
reduced China to vassalage,and ultimately accepted by her in the 
following May in a modified but still humiliating form, is traced by 
Mr. Weale to a remarkable dooumsnt issued by the Japanese Black 
Dragon Society, which he prints at length without vouching for its 
absolute authenticity. 





THE ABOLITION OF INHERITANCE.* 
Because of this book there will be many searchings of heart. It is 
a blow aimed at the hereditary principle over the back of the war. 
The American writer, be it understood, is altogether, is heart and soul, 
in favour of America's participation in the European struggle ; but 
how, he asks, is the war bill to be paid? So far as the United 
States is concerned, it cannot, he is certain, be paid by workers. 
It must, in his belief, come out of ‘‘ unearned wealth.’’ The 
defraying of this debt will be, he hopes, the immediate cause of 
the greatest economic reform that modern society has ever known. 
‘Inheritance must be abolished.’’ At present sixty per cent. of 
the wealth of the United States is in the hands of two per cent. of 
the population. The working class cannot live in comfort unless 
a large proportion of its women work outside their homes. Thirty- 
seven per cent. of workmen’s wives in the United States are forced, 
in order to add to the family income, to neglect their households 
and children. The older children in the schools show signs of 
discontent and discouragement—so the schoolmasters declare. 
No one, it is argued, doubts that the present state of things is 
utterly unsatisfactory. The Government themselves have published 
an advertisement, designed to induce men to join the Navy, depicting 
the conditions of working-class life in American cities in dull, drab, 
one might almost say black, colours. Is it possible, asks our 





* The Fight for th Republi. ia China, By B, L. Putnam Weale, With 20 Dus- 
trations, Londen ; #urst-aad Blackett, (21s, net.) 





* The Abolition of Inheritance, By Harlan Eugene Read, New York: Th 
Macmijjlan Company, [$1,50,* 
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author, to place a new financial burden upon shoulders already 
thus bent? He thinks not; but the burden can be borne, and 
porne easily, if men will but free themselves from the tyranny of 
the dead. The man who leaves a huge fortune to his heir says 
practically : ‘* L hereby instruct or decree that to the extent of one 
hundred million dollars the workers of the next generation shall 
roduce and not receive.”’ To uphold this obviously most question- 
able assertion he argues that mankind lives from hand to mouth, 
and that there is no property rightly so called apart from labour. 

To the ordinary objections to the contention that such a method 

of equalizing opportunity as he advocates will destroy the incentive 
to labour, weaken the bond between parents and children, interrupt 
the course of business, render the fortune of the State huge and 
unwieldy, and run counter to the natural law which seems to favour 
inequalities, he makes a very plausible reply. To take the last 
objection first, he denies that his scheme would create equality, 
Equality of lot, even of financial lot, is, he assures his readers, the 
Jast thing he desires to see. The welfare of a man’s children will 
always be, he admits, his best reason for the output of his whole 
energy, but, he argues, the poor put forth all their powers without 
hope of making bequests, The President of the United States 
works as hard as any King, though his post is not hereditary. The 
majority of well-off American men, he says, work for the 
love of work and for power, and these incentives his scheme 
does not touch. The inequalities decreed by Nature are not analo- 
gous to the financial inequalities due to law, in that the advantage 
Nature gives to her favoured sons is not given at the expense of the 
others—it is arbitrary. The more control of money the State has, 
the more obviously does the State become the rich benefactor, and 
consequently the object of a more and more devoted patriotism. 
When he comes to the question of the dislocation of business involved 
in his scheme our author is evidently less sure of his ground. We 
quote his somewhat unsatisfactery reply to his supposed critics :— 

“ The vast majority of the large businesses of the United States 
are owned by corporations. The thing that is transferred from 
fether to son in such case is a certificate of stock or a bond, ‘These 
ertificates of stock and bonds are constantly changing hands 
regardless of the death or the life of the persons who own them. 
In fact the handling of such commercial papers is one of the largest 
businesses in the world. There are brokers in every town or city in 
all the civilized nations of the earth who are engaged in selling com- 
mercial paper. The management of a corporation is in no way 
uffected by this transfer of stock.”’ 

After the reader has followed the author's arguments for a long 
while he finds that even this devoted advocate of revolutionary 
change is not prepared for a literal application of his own drastic 
remedy. He thinks it would be reasonable to allow bequests to 
children up to £375 a year, and he would not alter for the worse the 
present position of a wife in the matter of inheritance. He does 
not, in actual fact, want to start every child fair ; he merely wants 
to reduce the handicap. He does not claim for his suggestion that 
it will make Heaven upon earth, but that it is the simplest method 
of rectifying the injustices inherent in the present social situation. 
He claims that he has thought out, and set out, his case well, and 
thet his words are not ‘‘ the mental wanderings of a loose-tongued, 
tangent-minded fanatic.’ In this we entirely agree with him, 
end are grateful for a book which at least makes a considerable 
contribution to the stuff of which political dreams are made—never 
forgetting that it is out of such stuff that social reform must in the 
endeome, His picture of a new earth does not altogether commend 
itself to us, even if his theory were to be accounted practicable and 
tried. Supposing, as he supposes, that the sum of the fores which 
goes to making money were in no degree lessened by incapacity to 
bequeath it, what sort of a set of men should we have at the top of 
American society ? Thero is no intensive form of the word “ new.” 
These men would be the newest of the new rich, hot from the oven 
of commerce, unleavened by any classmates who had got used to 
wealth. Would they not be exceedingly reckless, fearfully hasty, 
even perhaps exceedingly cruel ? Their money would seem to 
them nothing but the just reward of their energies and abilities. 
They would acknowledge no responsibilities towards it whatever. 
Would they not experience the strongest possible temptation to 
“blue ” their money while they had it, and would not America find 
that she had put a gigantic power into the hands of drunken men— 
full of new money ? The self-made Frenchman who said that he 
himself was an ancestor did more than throw back a vulgar gibe. 
In a literal sense of the words, he stood upon his dignity. Take 
away his solicitude for his children, and his children’s children, and 
he would have had none to stand on. The man who gives his life 
to making a fortune for himself is not of much good to any com- 
munity, Surely it would be better for a society to be without rich 
men at all than, while retaining them in all their pride, to take from 
them the natural check upon their selfishness, the natural rein upon 
their recklessness, which comes of the inborn desire to serve their 
children, and their children’s children, rather than themselves, 





GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS.* 
THE conspicuous merit of “ Centurion’s’’ book is that it could not 
possibly be called a “ plain, unvarnished tale.’”” We are most 


* Gentlemen-at-Arms, “By “Centurion.” London: W. Heinemann, [6s, net.) 





thenkful to him for his varnish. It is good, smooth, shiny stuff, 
and affords a very grateful relief from the exhausting ruggedness 
and amateurishness of too many recent war books. What dis- 
tinguishes it from its fellows is that it is intrinsically charming 
and delightful, while they, in themselves, are often ugly or even 
repulsive, It would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to maintain 
that “Centurion” has sacrificed no “reality” by this partial 
avoidance of what we might call the “‘ rotting-corpse ” element of 
war. Perhaps such a sacrifice, if the book was to be kept unsullied, 
was inevitable. But in this case, at any rate, it was well worth 
while, for the author has succeeded in writing a book which will 
add to the total of things pleasing and of beauty rather than to 
that of things hideous and repellent. 

It must not be supposed from what has been said that the book in 
any way resembles an extract from the works of Miss Jane Austen, 
into which a large and irrelevant war has somewhat inadvertently 
strayed. (entlcmen-at-Arms has a very different side to it. Indeed, 
we should imagine that the author’s account of the paralytic 
“shell shock” in “‘ The Tide of Battle” was horrid enough for 
anyone, Again, his account of the Canadians in the Second Battle 
of Ypres should be found sufficiently grim. But ‘‘ Centurion’s ” 
book consists of a series of short stories, so he is able to give us 
great variety of subject and treatment. It is in his descriptions, 
both of landscape and of people, that he finds his true métier. His 
battle-pieces have been done before and done as well; but it is 
in his handling of the more homely themes that he attains to 
originality. One of the best things in the book is the fine skyseape 
in ‘* The Sower of Tares *’: “‘‘The next moment the sun seemed to 
rtop breathing upon the sky, all the colours swooned and went 
slowly out, and even the Golden Aureole changed to a dark ver- 
milion.” Or again the summing up of the English signaller in 
‘*A Day on the Somme”: “Surely, I speculated, I had met him 
somewhere before ? And in a flash I remembered the first book 
I had ever read. I saw once again the Hill Difficulty and the 
Ground of Enchantment, the Thunder-bolt that smote Mr. Not- 
Right and the snares, pits, traps and gins over which the stout- 
hearted guide took the pilgrims with fortifying discourse. And 
then I knew that I had met our signaller before.”” The style is 
easyand pleasant except for the author's occasional habit of leaving 
little moral clichés behind him at the end of his paragraphs. For 
example,—‘ which is as it should be”’ or ‘“‘I shall never know.’’ 
But this does not really matter. ‘‘Centurion”’ has often created, 
not simply recorded. Therefore his book is cften more than “a 
footnote to history.” 








FICTION. 





FIVE TALES.* 
Viewep from the standpoint of vital statistics, Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Five Tales do not minister to exhilaration. The first grows out 
of « murder and ends in two suicides; the second culminates in a 
death from apoplexy deliberately induced by a colossal meal, 
described with great minuteness; in the third a deserted mviden 
commits suicide in the manner of Ophelia; the fourth describes 
the results of the trial of a conscripted hairdresser on a charge 
of fel» de se ; only in the fifth is death shown in « tranquil form. 
To come to details, in “The First and the Last’ Mr. Galsworthy 
deals first with the problem how far a mn is justified in withholding 
a crimins] from justice, when the criminal is his own brother and 
has received acute provocation; and second with the further 
problem how far he is justified, if at all, in withholding the truth, 
after the death of the criminal, when reticence involves the death 
of another man unjustly charged with the erims. The surviving 
brother is the industrious apprentice, & man of blameless life and 
high professional standing at the Bar. The revelation would 
ruin his prospects and blight the life of his only daughter. The 
author prepares us for his decision, and abstains from co.nm:ent, 
and contrives to enlist our sympathies more with the deal than 
with the living. ‘ The Stoic,’ the longest of the stories, d>scribes 
the last stage in the career of an okl reprobate company promocer, 
who by sheer force of will, aided by a wonderful constitution and 
on entire absence of scruple, has staved off ruin till his eightieth 
year, and thoroughly enjoyed the process. Throatened with 
bankruptey, he places a shaky company on its feet by a bold coup 
involving a breach of trust with the shareholders, from which he 
derives no direet profit, but which enables him to provid> for tho 
widow and daughter of his natural son. But the secret gets out, 
he is threatened with exposure by a vindictive shareholder, and 
in @ moment of passion refuses to purchase his enomy’s silence 
by paying blackmail. Then, realizing that the gan» is up, he 
“ greatly deving dines” himself to death. To eall old Heythorp 
is on ironical misnomer, since self-indulgence is the 
root of his character. He dies of deliberate and fantastic gluttony. 
Yet he has fortitude of a sort, and is the only character in the 
story who inspires anything approaching respect. The grand. 
daughter, used as a decoy by her odious mother, excites compassion, 


a “stoic” 
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but it is tempered by her vulgarity. ‘“‘ The Apple Tree” tells 
how a middle-aged and happily married husband, spending his 
silver-wedding day on a sentimental journey with his wife, stumbles 
on the scene of a love episode enacted just before his engagement, 
and finds that the suicide’s grave at a cross-roads hard by is that 
of the farmer’s niece whom he had wooed, promised to wed, and 
basely deserted. That so decent a fellow as Frank Ashurst should 
have blotted the episode out of his life for twenty-six years and 
never inquired about the fate of the derelict damsel is surprising. 
Mr. Galsworthy turns this strange oblivion to excellent account, 
but the plain person will find it hard to reconcile with Ashurst’s 
antecedents. ‘The Juryman” is an interesting sketch of the 
sudden growth of a larger humanity in a prosperous middle-aged 
man, who, though shaken out of his complacency, is yet unable, 
from invincible inarticulategess, to render his sympathy effectual 
or break down the barrier@that separates him from a loyal but 
reticent and ironical wife. [ Finally, Mr. Galsworthy in his most 
genial mood describes the benevolent and well-app¢inted age of 
@ veteran member of the clan familiar to his race Old Jolyon 
Forsyte, epicure, lover of the arts, man of fashion (old school), 
yet not immune to generous impulses, though happy in his country 
home near London, with his children and grandchildren, finds 
the culminating pleasure of his life in“befriending a niece with 
a past, who has expiated her defiance of convention in a life of 
isdlation and social outlawry. Mr. Galsworthy’s deepest sympathies 
are with the victims ircumstance, the failures, but he is never 
unjust to the successful, the old, or the orthodox ; he gives them 
the beaux réles; shows them to be not indifferent to suffering, 
struggling humanity ; lovers of good things, yet prepared to share 
them with the desolate and oppressed. 





ReapaBLte Novers.—Towards Morning. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(Cassell and Co. 7s. net.)—A rather grim attempt by an English author 
to describe the conditions of German life. The hero is unable to 
pass his examination, and has to serve during the war as a private. 
The last chapters are melodramatic, but the earlier accounts of 
educational and other conditions in Germany are striking. 
That Which Hath Wings. By Richard Dehan. (W. Heinemann. 
7s. net.)—‘‘ Richard Dehan ”’ always writes with vigour, but in this 
novel the tendency which she has previously exhibited towards 
exaggeration is too strongly marked for the book to be taken 
seriously. It is impossible to regard the characters as contem- 
porary human beings, and the Boy Scout, who plays a prominent 
part, is a terrible specimen of his kind. In Our Street. By Peggy 
Webling. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An account, in the first 
person, of the life of the inhabitants of a small street in a suburb 
of London. A certain amount of amateur spiritualism is described 
in the book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>_—_—_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





The Public Schools and the Navy. By the Rev. S. J. Childs- 
Clarke and J. A. Green. (Plymouth : Underhill.)—This little pam- 
phlet will be of great interest to parents and friends of the Public 
School boys who have entered the Navy as Senior Cadets, in the 
‘ Highflyer’ in 1913 and at Keyham since the outbreak of war. 
It contains a record of the entries—complete except for the ‘ High- 
flyer’ term—and a series of group photographs for the successive 
terms, together with articles on the ‘ Highflyer ’ and on the develop- 
ment of the Royal Naval College at Keyham. Captain Mansell, 
the head of the College, says in his Preface that the staff ‘‘ have been 
delighted at the good reports received from the captains and other 
officers in the Fleet, and we have every confidence that this will 
continue.” There is, indeed, reason to believe that the Special 
Entry has proved a great success, and that the Admiralty acted very 
wisely in appealing to the Public Schools, as well as to the Prepara- 
tory Schools, for candidates for commissions in the Navy. Experi- 
ence has shown that the two classes of Midshipmen, from Dagt- 
mouth and from Keyham, merge quite naturally When the rank of 
Sub-Lieutenant is reached. 


Ribbons and Medals. Part Il. By Commander N. Taprell 
Dorling. (G. Philip. 2s. net.)—This little handbook supplements 
the author's earlier work mainly in respect of foreign decorations, 
such as the Italian war medal, with its very gay ribbon in alter- 
nating bare of red, green, and white, or the Belgian “‘ Croix de 
Guerre,” with its ribbon of five green bars on red, which are now 
often seen in London streets. The coloured plates, beginning 
with the 1914 Star, are well printed, and the descriptions are 
authoritative. 





Daring Deeds of Berchant Seamen in the Great War. By H. F. B. 
Wheeler. (Harrap. 5s. net.)—Mr. Wheeler's selection from the in- 
numerable true stories of the heroism displayed by merchant seamen 
and fishermen during the war makes a readable and spirited book. 


i 
and records with well-earned praise the bravery of the Wireleg 
operators, who have often risked their lives by remaining at their 
posts under heavy ‘fire in sinking ships. 


Nelson's History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. XX. (Nelson, 
2s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Buchan’s new volume describes the 
campaigns of 1917—Messines and Passchendaele, the French offen. 
sive on the Aisne and in Champagne, and the Russian collapse 
It is admirably written and well illustrated with maps, and contain 
in an appendix Sir Douglas Haig's despatch on the Flanders 
fighting and President Wilson’s dignified reply to the Pope. Ay 
the moment it is interesting to compare the French tactics of 19)7 
on the Chemin des Dames with the plan now being followed ; the 
new flanking and enveloping movements are far more deadly ang 
less costly than the old frontal attacks. The chapter on Passchendaele 
is clear and judicious. In saying that “‘ we gambled upon a normg) 
August and we did not get it," Colonel Buchan indicates the sol, 
cause of our incomplete success. 


Eastern Exploration, Past and Future. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. (Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—In these stimulating 
lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution, Professor Flinders 
Petrie outlines the problems that may be solved by archaeological 
research in Palestine and Mesopotamia, and urges that precautions 
should be taken in time to save the existing historical monuments 
and to protect those that may yet be discovered. Turkish rule by 
its very inefficiency has prevented irresponsible people moved by 
curiosity or greed from destroying the remains of the past. The 
author points to the woeful destruction that has occurred in modem 
Egypt as an awful example of what will happen to the ancient 
monuments when Palestine and Mesopotamia are enjoying peace 
and order, unless strict measures of conservation, such as were pro. 
claimed at Baghdad by the late General Maude, are imposed and 
enforced. As the author says, these countries hold the secrets of the 
past ; if tho ancient sites are pillaged before they can be properly 
studied by experts, the historical evidence that they may yield 
will be lost for ever. Professor Flinders Petrie’s long experience as an 
explorer lends weight to his recommendations. He is specially in. 
sistent on the need for paying a fair price to the peasants who put 
the authorities on the track of valuable discoveries. 


John Lennox and the Greenock **‘Newsclouwt.” By W. Stewart. 
(Glasgow : MacLehose. 3s. 6d. net.)—John Lennox was a plucky 
bookseller and printer, first at Dumbarton and then at Greenock, 
who between 1832 and 1853 published local newspapers in defiance 
of the Acts imposing heavy stamp duties and advertisement taxes 
on the Press. After many defeats, he conceived the ingenious idea of 
printing # journal not on paper but on calico so as to evade a law 
which specifically referred to # nows “paper.” The Greenock 
Newsclout, so called from the cotton cloth on which it was printed, 
appeared in February, 1849, and reached its thirty-fifth number 
in November, 1850. The revenue authorities seem to have been 
checkmated by this device ; they had prosecuted Lennox repeatedly 
for issuing other unstamped journals printed on paper, but they 
made no attempt to interfere with his Newsclout. Lennox, however, 
had no imitators. He lived to see the first of the ‘‘ taxes on know- 
ledge ”’ repealed in 1853. Mr. Stewart's interesting essay, reprinted 
from the Scottish Historical Review, is a good piece of original 
research. He does not fail to point out that the newspaper taxes 
were most unfairly administered, and that both of the historic 
Parties were to blame for their continuance. 


Round about Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. E. Wright. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. net.)—These unpretentious letters, written in 1912 by a 
young clergyman who is now chaplain to the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
are concerned with Jerusalem and some of the other famous 
places in Palestine, the religious festivals, and the daily life of the 
people before the war. Mr. Wright described what he saw, and did 
not try to write a learned treatise. His chapters on Samaria and 
Galilee are curiously opportune, in view of General Allenby’s 
victorious advance. From Mount Tabor, south of ‘Nazareth, he 
looked down over the whole country as over a map; the German 
Commander-in-Chief last week used Tabor as his observation-post. 
Mr. Wright noticed that Palestine was peculiarly rich in these ** high 
places” commanding wide views, such as the hill-town of Safed 
or Mount Ebal or the Mount of Olives. But nothing seems to have 
impressed him quite so much as the deserted rock-city of Petra, 
beyond the Dead Sea. 


Administrative Separation: What Belgians in Invaded Belgium 
Think of It. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6d. net.)—M. Carton de Wiart, the 
Belgian Minister of Justice, in a Preface to this collection of eloquent 
protests of Belgians in Belgium against the administrative separa- 
tion of the Flemish and Walloon districts, points out that the Germans 
are trying by craft to weaken the Belgian spirit, which was unaffected 
by their violence and their robberies. There was a strong Flemish 
movement before the war, but its leaders have nothing to do with 





He touches on the work of the wuxiliary cruistas and the patrols, 





the sham agitation concocted by the enemy for his own purposes. 
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The leading Belgian officials who remained at their posts protest 
most strongly in one of the documents against the wholesale arrests 
of those officials who resigned when the illegal German .decree of 
administrative separation was issued. Thousands of these patriotic 
men have been arrested and sent to Germany, in defiance, as usual, 
of international law and common decency. However, the Germans 
qill have to pay in the end for all these outrages. 





fir Charles Lyall’s paper on Some Aspects of Ancient Arabic 
Poetry a3 Illustrated by a Little-known Anthology, lately read before 
the British Academy (H. Milford, 1s. 6d. net), is of great interest. 
The anthology is the eighth-century ‘‘ Mufaddaliyat,” which 
gir Charles Lyall has edited and translated for the first time into 
English, though the publication is delayed by the war. The 
specimens of his versions, such as the “‘ Farewell to Youth,’’ which 
begins 
“Gone is Youth, gone with praise—Youth full of marvellous things ! 
Gone ! and that is a race wherein none may overtake,”’ 
inspire us with a wish to read more of these old Arab poems. Sir 
Charles Lyall points out that the lyrical passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the lament of David over Saul and Jonathan, are 
dosely akin to Arabian verse. ‘Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, suggested 
by the reading of a translation by Sir William Jones of Arabian 
ry, is ‘‘ staged just like an Arabian ode.”” Browning’s Muleykeh 
isa deliberate imitation of the Arabic, both in metre and in subject. 
But years before he had in Abit Vogler “‘ invented an English ‘ Tawil ’ 
without knowing anything of the Arabian metre”’; the rhythm of 
the ‘ Tawil ’’ or long measure is, it seems, reproduced accurately 
in such a line as “‘ Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the 
tale is told.” 








Stanford’s Parliamentary Map of the British Isles. (Stanford, 
278. 6d.)—The drastic redistribution of seats under the new Repre- 
sentation of the People Act is shown on this valuable new map, 
on 8 scale of eleven and a half miles to an inch. London and sixteen 
of the large boroughs are treated in separate plans on a scale of 
a mile to three-quarters of an inch. The map is well printed in 
colours ; the divisions are clearly marked with red lines, and the 
boroughs are coloured blue. 4 glance at the London area, Lancashire, 
or the West Riding shows how thickly the boroughs congregate 
there. The Parliamentary geography of Scotland has been much 
simplified, but still includes six of those ‘districts of burghs” 
which were the despair of candidates and election agents in the 
old days. Fortunately the Ayr Burghs no longer include Campbel- 
town, Inverary, and Oban. The formation of the Outer Hebrides 
into a separate constituency of ‘‘ The Western Isles’ was a happy 
thought, as the Lewis orofter’s interests are wholly unlike those of 
the mainland folk with whom he was yoked for electoral purposes. 








TILO - LEUM 


Gives 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
° 


BTAINABLE ONLY OF 


UBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST., W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


in tts original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons’ extensive Galleries for Antiquities, 


Q 929.—Old mahogany inlaid Sheraton Bookcase with Secretaire drawer, The 


fad doors of the upper part are decoratively panelled. A fine old English piece 
i. Sin, wide, 1 ft. Sin. deep, and 7 ft. 4in. high. See illustration sent free. 


HAMPTONS Pall Mall East 


London, S.W. 1. 








HURRIED MEALS 
AND INDIGESTION 


In these days most of us have to get through our meals as quick] 
as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion, whi 
seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis 
orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMON Y.—“ I am writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 

mges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of ae anor 


find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often necessi 
the taking of my meals as quickly as possibie, and moving about rapidly ——* 


afterwards, = never fear indigestion if I take a Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenge, 
have given ozenges to several of my friends, and they are al] as pleased as J] am with 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 

A FREE SAMPLE 
Cl the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, an@ address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN. 
TABLE DAMASK ag. tices in. price Owing to 


Manufacturing in our own looms, we held large stocks of yarn cl 

Sale pemens of wert, so that now we are able to sell many of our spect 

alities at prices below the present war level. It is therefore economy 
buy from us, May we send you prices and samples post free ? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - 22,281,718 
IRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE IFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. obit es { £58" Tomtard ‘Sire’, LONDON. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Poliecyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,C00 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


= 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance. 
Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of 
the United Kingdom .. -- £1 8 2 


Including postage to any of the 


£0 14 1 £0 7 1 


British Colonies, America, 
France, India, China, Japan, 
&e. “a + did 5a 1Lwm82 OH ss 27 8 





** SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


—————— —————————— — ———— 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Cet OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Education Committee invite applications forthe positionof PRINCI- 
PAL for the above Residential Training College. 

Particulars of conditions of appointment, with Forms of Application, may be 
obtained from the undersigned, 

The salary, which will include occupation of house free of rent and rates, will be 
according to qualifications and experience. It is hoped that the successful caudi- 
date will be able to commence duties on ist January, 1919, 

Applications, naming salary, in addition to houserent and rates, should be received 
not lJater than the 12th October, 1918, 

Education petenees, Leeds, JAMES GRAHAM, 

September, 1918, Director of Education. 





IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COL- 
LEGE.—ART MISTRESS (Churchwoman) required in January, Commencing 
salary £100-£130, oqeeating $0 qualifications and experience, with board, rooms, and 
medical] attendance during term. A higher salary will be given toa candidate qualified 
to assist in some other part of the College curriculum.—Applications, with copics of 
monials, to be sent on or before October 2ist to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL, 

g College, Ripon, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


200 MEN of education and grotett ase urgently required for 





Y.MLO.A. service with the spoons at 6 Western Front, and 
where overseas, Age not over 58, Should hold Army Discharge or Rejection 
ificate. Men not at for general military queen core certain ages in Grades 2 and 

8, can be accepted. Minimum, four months, -time service for duration, if 

satisfactory. Financial allowances where required, travelli board and quarters 

vided, and uniform for presser SECRETARY for PERSONNEL, 
-M.O.A., 45 Bedford Square, W.O, 1. 





ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
anted, at once, a LECTURER in PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. Salary 
£130 to £150, resident, according to agen ee with copies of testi- 
monials, should be addressed to the HON, SECRETARY of the Committee of 
Management, 





Pe Wasted at AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 

Wanted, as soon as possible, an ADDITIONAL MISTRESS to take Junior 

‘orm work. Junior Mathematics essential, Salary according to qualificatious,— 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

IVERSITY COLLEGE, READING.—Applications are in- 

vited for the post of LECTURER IN PHYSICS. Time and opportunity 

for Research Work.—For particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Reading. 


EGLECTED PROPERTIES.—GENTLEMAN of refined taste 
and expert knowledge in all branches of VEGETABLE, FRUIT, and FLOWER 
ULTURE desires post. Life-long experience in restoration.—SETH SMITH, 
46 Lincoin’s Inu Fields, W.C, 
[ NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Miss H. M. 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods. ,Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes St.,Cavendish Sq.,W.1. 


OLUNTARY WORKER wanted, whole or part time. Scouts, 


Children’s Classes, and all kinds of Wer work, Board aud residcuce lu 














143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


ettlement 35s. weckly,—Miss SCOTT, Ratcliff Settlement, E. 14, 
s 
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ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc, (Honours), London, 





Head-Mistress : 


The Committee invite applications for the following appointments at the above- 


hamed School :— J 

(a) TWO FORM MISTRESSES, to teach two of the following subjects :—Botany, 

Zoology, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 

(6) A FORM MISTRESS, with high qualifications in French and German, 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
application to the undersigned, Forms of application may also be obtained, and must 
be returned by October 3rd, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, SPURLEY HEY, 

September, 1913. Director of Education. 





TTUDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A MASTER or MISTRESS to take Junior Form work, Salary, scale: Men graduates 
£180 to £280, non-graduates £150 to £240; Women graduates £160 to £230, non- 
zraduates £140 to £190, Allowance for previous experience. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the a upon the reecipt of s stamped, addressed 
fvolscap envelope, and should be returned to me as early as possible. 

0. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Education, 


LECTURES, &co. 
MINNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 


ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
LERING (including Mining) and METALLURGY. 


DIPLOMAS are awarded in Mcdern Language Teaching, Education, Architecture, 
ITomestic Science (for this Diploma a two years’ course has been arranged in con- 
junction with the Sheffield Training College of Domestic Science), Mining, Glass 

echnology. , 

Asscciateships are awerded in Engineering, Iron and Stcel Metallurgy, and Non- 
lcrrous Metallurgy. 

‘here is a University Hall of Residence for Women Students, 
aci(s of grounds and affords all the advantages of Collegiate Life. 

Entrance and Pest-Greduate Scholarships are awarded cach year, 

licspectuscs giving full information may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


It stands in six 


MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ue HOSPITAL 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Hospital and School are fully equipped for teaching the entire 
Medical curriculum, including instruction in Maternity Wards, 


The opening of the WINTER SESSION of THE MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL will take place at 3p.m, on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 1918, when Lt.-Gen. T. H. J.C. GOODWIN, 
(.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., Director-General of Army Medical Services, 
will occupy the chair; the Prizes will be distributed by the Dowager 
Countess Brassey, and Dr. C. H. Browning, Director of the Bland-Sutton 
Institute of Pathology, will deliver an address, 


No formal invitations will be issued, but relatives and friends of past, 
present, and prospective students of the School will be welcomed, 





Full particulars may be had on application to 


H, CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, The Middlesex Hospital, 
Berners Street, London, W. 1, 


MrNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W, RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Se., M.lnst.C.6., J.P. 


The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, cach of the value of £100 per 

annum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they 
enter the University, 

(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons of workmen carning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An EXAMINATION for the above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 

NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by 31st October, 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the undersigned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
; om BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. C, GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The ¢ — was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
‘Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage an Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 


beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


in 





: . LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
r\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Crickct, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply the SECRETARY, 





{HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN (Swedish System), Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
‘Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard, Applications for admission 
in October next should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
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NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON 
Offers well-educated WOMEN eomplete Teacher's Training in SWEDIgu 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAG 
DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE t 
Residential fees £110 a year. Three years’ course, 7% &, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


a, 

J}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENg, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: pe 

lion, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, ‘Treasurer: Mr, €, G Monts: 
fiore, M.A.; Sec, : Arthur G@. Symonds, M.A.—For information conce: 

Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE 8 

ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetabj, 

fruit, and flower growing. Monthorterm. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gne” 

rannum. Gardening Year begins in September. Visitors received if accom: 

ation permits.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Ry: 


e, Sussex, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening. Full theoretical instry 4 
tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successesin Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 3 


ARDENING AND POULTRY FARMING FOR WOMEN— 
Practical Training: Vegetable, Fruit, an@ Flower Growing. 
Bees, Rabbits. 
———. 
ty) 











Month or Term, rma 

Students can enter any date. Daily Lectures by Ex erts.— Prospectug 
application to the Principal, Mrs, RAWSON, The Homestead, Meopham, Kent, 
_ ae ene a - —————__ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
_—— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
Miss BRENDA NOHTIN 
. ( Misa AN NGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals j yieg VIOLET M, FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 





KENT, 





URENWOOD, EASTBOURNE .—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).— First-raty 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing- elds and Rink 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Autumn Term began Sept, 24th, - 


és DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and nea, 
S Tt. F 
N e 





ELI xX 8S C H O OL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 20TH—DECEMBER 131g. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Avitumn Term tegan on Thursday, September 26th, and will end on 
Wednesday, December 18th. 
licat to Miss MACKAE MOIR, 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 
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Ss EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Childreg 
with parents abroad. Reeident traincd Nuree. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
S*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 
Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lincs—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and ©, Joint Board Examinations, Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. JLacrogse, Cricket, and Tennis. The Autumn Term 
began on September 20th,—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H ; © 2. 7 3 2 bb BB, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Regidontial School for Girls, Tole.: “ Watford 616.” 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College, 
Tel. : 470 Harrow. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry. No Nomination required,—Full particulars with copies of 
——, papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 














AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal Naval 
Coliege, Dartmouth, Terms, £80 per annum. 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, B.C. 3. 


NY EDBERGH _ School, 

b Two Northern Exhibitions, value £75 per annum each (open to 
boys from the six Northern counties of England); the Will Grandage LUxhibi- 
tion, value £100 per annum (open to the sons of Old Scdberghians killed on active 
service); and the Mcodie Fxhibition, value £75 per annum, are open for the 
term beginning January, 1919. 

All information may be obtained from The Tursar, Sedbergh School, YORKS. 
Applications for these Exhibitions should be made before October 31st. 


O V E R COL LE G SE. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on 25th and 26th November, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8S, LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magpies buildings in beautiful situation, 34u feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A. 


K ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. § Army and Enyincering Clasges, Physical 
Dulll compulsory for the whole school. Cadet cerps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives couote, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


OMMON EXAMINATION for Entrance to PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





The DUKE OF 
F. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 








(Room 86), 8.W, Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, Londoa, 8.W. 3. 


Telephone : 
199 Western 


—All communications with regard to this Examination should now be addreseed 
to the Secretary (H, C, KING), 8 Upper Pelgrave Koad, Clifton, Bristol, 


Poultry 
Healthy outdoor life on the Kent hills. Term 
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